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At Brown & Bigelow 


Tape is tops for 
better binding! 


BROWN & BIGELOW, famous for calendars and 
other printed specialties, does faster, better pad-bind- 
ing with “SCOTCH” Acetate Fibre Tape No. 750. 
This pressure-sensitive tape is more flexible, more dur- 
able. Sticks-at-a-touch, sticks-to-the-job, adheres im- 
mediately without activating. 


Use this “SCOTCH” Brand Tape on your own bind- 
ing jobs (perfect for edging and splicing, too). You'll 
like the way it lays flat, stays flat without breaking or 
cracking—without pulling out of position. You'll 
profit from faster production, fewer rejects. And you'll 
appreciate the bright, neat appearance it gives to 
finished work. 


WANT PROOF? Write today to Dept BP-152, Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing Company. Ask for a 
FREE, GENEROUS SAMPLE of “SCOTCH” Brand 
Acetate Fibre Tape No. 750. Test it on a job that 
demands both beauty.and strength. You'll be pleasant- 
ly surprised by perfect, flawless tape performance. 


NOTE... 


Here's another time-and-money saver! One that REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 


Pressure-Sensitive 
Tapes 


saves you more in handling mailing pieces. The new 
“SCOTCH” Automatic Mailing Piece Sealer feeds 
and seals folded material with a neat one-inch 
strip of pressure-sensilive tape at the rate of 7,200 

_an hour! Light-weight, portable, this sealer can pay 
for itself in a matter of weeks. Write for a free 
demonstration. 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trade-marks for the more thon 100 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. 

Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of “Spherekote" Brand Tympan Covers and Frisket Papers, “3M" Brand Sensitized-Aluminum Photo-Offset Plates, “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal” 

Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Sofety- Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M" Abrasives, “3M" Adhesives. General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 
270 Pork Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., London, Conadn. 
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The Smyth Semi-Automatic Casing-in 


Machine shown here will case-in from 
10,000 to 12,000 books in an 8 hour 
day, running at 30 books per minute. 
It is built to maintain extreme accuracy 
even at these high production speeds. 


The range of this machine covers 
the great bulk of book production 
(books from %” to 1%” in thick- 
ness; from 2%” to 7%” in width, 
back to front; and from 3%” to 
9%” in length, head to tail; 
covers from 3%” x 5%” to 9%” x 
15%”). For work exceeding these 
maximums a special large range 
machine is available. On the 
minimum range, too, alterations 
can be made to permit casing-in 
of small notebooks, diaries, and 
memorandum books. For further 
details, write for our illustrated 
bulletin. 


SMYTH-HORNE LTD. 


6, Queen Square 
London, W. C. 1, England 
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Overseas News 


France: The Society des Presses Fran- 
caises FL, Paris-Roubaix, has devel- 
oped the Flandre, a hydraulic cutter 
built in 4134” and 53” sizes . . . Dour- 
douille-Teurnier, Paris XIV, rotogra- 
vure manufacturer, has placed on the 
market a_ proofing and_ transferring 
press available in six sizes from 10” x 
1214” to 41” x 51”. 


Germany: The Typograph GmbH. of 
Berlin, after having been completely 
dismantled by the Russians, reports 
that it has resumed normal peace-time 
production of matrix fonts, machines, 
and spare parts. . . Five Linotype 
models now being made in Germany 
... The average hourly wage of DM 
1.89 (about 60 cents) being paid in 
letterpress and offset plants, is higher 
than in any other German industry ex- 
cept mining. With about 50 normal 
working hours per week, the German 
compositors, pressmen, etc., receive a 
weekly average of DM 94 (about $33). 

Holland: Dutch printers and binders 
hope that they will be represented 
among the 100 young Hollanders who 
will be chosen to go to the United 
States in order to be trained in Ameri- 
can production methods under the aus- 
pices of OEEC. ... 

Reliplast, a strong, washable syn- 
thetic (polyvinyl) covering material. to 
replace bookbinding textiles is being 
made in various colors by the Hollands 
Draad-en Kabelfabrick. . . .1 


Technical Composition 


\  newly-developed four-line — setting 
method for mathematical composition 
on the Lanston Monotype is being used 
by the William Byrd Press in Rich- 
mond, Va., the Univ. of California 
Press, Berkeley, Calif., and the Univ. 
of Toronto Press, Toronto, Can. 

As developed by Wade Patton, the 
method makes possible the setting of 
complex mathematical formulae by 
splitting the 12 pt. body type into two 
6 pt. bodies, and thus the two lines of 
12 pt. type become four lines. The 
letters are no smaller, but when at- 
tached to the smaller bodies they may 
be projected upward and be supported 
by the higher line of bodies. These ex- 
tra lines make it possible to insert the 
indices in their proper positions. A de- 
lete key, though registering the width 
of a character to be set in a lower line, 
produces a blank body which may be 
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necessary to support the upper part of 
a lower character. The duplicator key 
makes possible the automatic centering 
of a formula.” 


Plastic Plates 


Today’s resin-pure plate is quite differ- 
ent from the original _ plastic-filled 
plates. Those being made by Plastic 
Printing Plate Corp. of Cambridge, 
Mass., reports Alfred Wolf, are trans- 
lucent with a slight purplish hue, good- 
looking and good-feeling. Two princi- 
pal styles of plates are in common de- 
mand today. The semi-rigid face plate 
with rigid bottom is known as “Trans- 
plas” while the rubber-like plate which 
can be squeezed like an inner tube is 
known as “Rubplas.” 

The plates are easy to correct, and a 
special grinding process permits ex- 
tremely close tolerances. Fine screen 
halftones are reproduced almost with- 
out loss of depth in the etch. while a 
1/72-inch shrinkage to each five inches 
compares with any other type of plate. 
Field tests with more-than-satisfactory 
results reported by Luther Child, of 
Cuneo Press of New England, and 
Harry Epstein. of Store Service Press 
in Boston.* 


Research Center 


\ $6.000.000 graphic arts center is one 
of the five new buildings contemplated 
by Rochester Institute of Technology 
trustees in long-range expansion and 
planning program. Another $6.000.000 
being sought for endowment of a re- 
search program designed to make the 
Institute’s building the formost center 
of printing research in the country.‘ 


Infra-Red Drying 


Electrical infra-red equipment transfers 
heat to the material to be dried by 
radiation. This radiation is transformed 
into heat when it comes in contact with 
materials like paper, ink, varnish, etc., 
capable of absorbing it. Infra-red be- 
coming more popular in the graphic 
arts industry. 

Arthur Thompson & Co., Baltimore, 
had trouble with wavy edges caused by 
atmospheric moisture getting into edges 
of piled sheets. Problem: sheets wrinkle 
when they go through press. Cure: by 
placing infra-red lamps around the pile 
of paper it is possible to remove enough 
moisture from the edges so that the 
sheets run without wrinkles. 


Radiant heat has also been applied 
by the J. E. Doyle Co. with success to 
rotary presses for the quick drying of 
ink on the web as the latter passes in 
front of the drying units. Where the 
printing is in more than one color the 
first impression is dried before passing 
to the next impression unit. The sec- 
ond, and subsequent, impressions are 
similarly dried before final rewinding 
or other operations.® 


Offset Progress 


Report by members of the research 
committee of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation shows that technical 
progress in lithography is moving for- 
ward steadily. 

Developments reported include a new 
vinyl lacquer for deep etch plates, a 
new instrument for determining ac- 
curately the picking properties of pa- 
per samples, a scanning densitometer 
(for research use) which draws graphs 
of what it finds in tone reproduction, 
and a new copper-aluminum bi-metal 
offset plate. 

Work also being done on new diazo 
non-bichromated plate coatings, better 
ways to measure thickness of plate coat- 
ings, gums and etches, ways to avoid 
scum marks due to Scotch tape, and 
better roller washing solutions. Little 
things, perhaps. but all adding to the 
total of better controls all along the 
line.® 


Exchanging Experience 


The Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion has brought more than 1400 
foreigners, mostly Europeans, to the 
U.S., at the expense of the American 
taxpayer, to learn how we live and 
work. Most of the visitors take ex- 
tensive tours, winding up their visits 
with a trip to Washington to see the 
government in action. 

All told, 5,577 persons have or are 
scheduled to get these free trips. It is 
suggested that some of our own people 
in the printing industry be sent on such 
trips to other countries.* 


Sources from December issues unless 
otherwise noted. B&BP assumes no re- 
sponsibility for attributed comments. 

1 Brit. & Col. Printer 

Canadian Printer & Publ. 

New England Printer 


Printing 

Printing Equipment Engineer 
6 Modern Lithography 
Photoengravers Bulletin 
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Colorful Terek Cloth 
takes printing beauti- 
fully, making a richly at- 
tractive finished product. 


- 


LIVING 7 Rin eG s*" 


* these three volumes, which embrace a wide area of literature, 
from the exciting history of Indian war, through the fascination of 
dramatic art, to an anthology of the world’s great poems, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have wisely recognized one common 
denominator. The content of all three books is such that they 
invariably take their place as permanent additions to the library, 
and thus, are admiringly referred to again and again. 


To provide continuous attractiveness combined with durability to 
withstand repeated handling, handsome, rugged Terek* Cloth has 
been selected as the binding fabric perfectly suited for the occasion. 


Printed by 


Designed by 
Scribner Press 


Atkinson Dymock 


Bound by Scribner Press 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


_ ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO., Producers of Terek and Terson Products, New York, Athol, Mass., Chicago, Ill. 


Represented on the Pacific Coast by A. B. Boyd Co., Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego 
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by FRANK MYRICK, EDITOR 
























WHAT'S Your Problem? Glad to help you with it! 









Label Mounting 


(. How can we find a satisfactory ad- 
hesive or method of mounting 
gummed labels to lacquer-coated 
card stock? Samples of both are en- 
closed. 

A. J. Erickson, Mer. 
Cann Binding & Ruling Co. 
29th and Tatnall Sts. 
Wilmington 99, Del. 


{. We have discussed the problem with 
two prominent adhesive manufac- 
turers, both of whom state that some 
solvent must be applied to cut the 
lacquer under the glue coating on 
the label so that adhesion can take 
place. 

1) Is the label stock purchased al- 
ready gummed or are you doing 
the gumming? If the latter, you 
can add the solvent to your ad- 
hesive, otherwise it must be ap- 
plied separately to either the 
card or to the gummed surface, 
a not too successful a solution. 

2) Do you lacquer the card stock 
or is it supplied already lac- 
quered? Here again the same 
alternatives hold true. 

More samples are needed to test the 

formula which the manufacturers 


suggest. 
Electric Stylus 


Q. Where may we obtain a hand elec- 
) tric stylus suitable for use in gold 
tooling? 
J. G. BRENNAN 
Canadian Industries Ltd. 
Box 10 
Montreal, Canada 


, A. A hand electric stylus suitable for 
gold lettering is manufactured by 
Rapaport Bros., 1826 S. Washtenaw, 
Chicago, Ill. Undoubtedly there are 
many others for the stylus is funda- 
mentally the same as the one found 
in many children’s wood-burning 
hobby kits. 


Ill. 
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Picture Covers 
Q. 1) Where may I buy “Picture Cov- 


er” designed buckram to be used in 
making cases for library rebinding? 
2)Where can I buy lining paper and 
end sheets made up on hinges for 
library binding? 3) Where can I 
buy silk screen supplies? 
E. L. HoucHEN 
Houchen Bindery 
3815 H Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


4.1) Chivers Bookbinding Co., 33 


Nassau Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. and 
Hertzberg Craftsmen, 2134 E. Grand 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

2) To the best of our knowledge the 
customary procedure is for the bind- 
ery to hinge its own lining paper 
and end sheets. If, however, certain 
binderies are now doing such work 
for the trade they are invited to get 
in touch with B&BP and be placed 
in our “Supply Source” listings. 

3) Naz-Dar Co., 469 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Silk Screen Sup- 
plies, 33 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. General Research & Supply 
Corp.. Grand Rapids, Mich. Sher- 
win-Williams Co., 100 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. There are many others, de- 
pending on the specific product you 
need. 


Magazine Wrapping 


Q. How may I obtain further informa- 


tion on the Cornerstone machine and 

other magazine wrapping machines? 
Outn E. FREEDMAN 
Chicago, IIl. 


A. The Cornerstone Wrapping Machine 


is manufactured by Hawthorn Bak- 
er, Ltd., Nicholas Lane, Dunstable, 
Beds., England. You may also be 
interested in the Craig Kemp, an- 
other British machine. Information 
on this may be had from Hambro 
Machinery Division, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N.Y.C. A mass production 


Page-Weld 
Q. Who manufactures the “Page-W eld” 


Mechanical Binding 


magazine wrapper, rated at about 
8,000 magazines an hour, is manu- 
factured by Collmar Corp., 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. The 
Barkley & Dexter Co., 528 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass., has 
also manufactured a number of 
magazine wrapping machines. 


binding? 
D. R. Situ 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Becker Book Bindery, 726 Market 


Street, San Diego 5, Calif. 


Q. Who manufactures “Gee Gee” and 


“Flex-O-Coil”? 
A. Isaacs 
The Colonial Co. 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


. You may write to Flex-O-Coil Prod- 


ucts Co., 235 West 27th Street, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. for information. 
“Gee Gee” was manufactured by 
George G. Grinnell & Associates, 10 
High Street, Boston 10, Mass., but 
we have no information regarding its 
availability. 


Product Information 


Q. We wish to keep informed regarding 


certain types of equipment utilizing 
newly developed or improved proc- 
esses or new principles of operation 
in printing and binding that appear 
upon the market. It would be ap- 
preciated if you would send copies 
of your publications, with price lists, 
to the officers and departments listed 
here. 
Lr. H. S. Jozwick1 
Printing & Reproduction Services 
Section 
United States Marine Corps 
Washington, D.C. 


. Sample copies of B&BP are being 


sent as requested. 


Plastic Plates 


Q. May we purchase special reprints 


of your article “Progress in Plastic 
Plates” which appeared in October 
and November? 
B. K. THompson 
Chicago, IIl. 


. Special reprints have been made. 


Individual copies are 10c, with dis- 
counts for quantity orders. Over 
3,000 have already been sold. 


Reprints of the article on rubber 
plates appearing on page 35, 36, 62, 
this issue, can be obtained on the 
same basis. 



















Flere is the story of the rise of Western Man 
told in the works of his greatest artists ...a 
magnificent personal museum of the Western 
World's greatest art treasures depicting the 
continuing story of science, literature, exploration, 
invention and religion as they march across the face 
of time. 

Leather-grained Holliston Sturdite, dull black, 
combined with Roxite Buckram, golden-green, 
linen-textured, is the background binding which 


highlights the beauty of these art treasures of 


Western Man. 


HOLLISTON 
BINDING FABRIC 


THE ie. 
HOLLISTON MILLS inc 


NORWOOD MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics, Tracing Cloths, Coated and Impregnated Fabrics, Insulating 
Cloth Base, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, Photo Cloth, Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign, Label and Tag Cloths. 
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Whats Ahead? 


still remains the biggest word in today’s business 
picture, which differs little from last year’s except 
that “IF” is in larger type. Nevertheless, the general 
outlook on availability and sales is quite good. How 
ever, there are some essential differences. 

One is that even if a Korean truce is set up, there can be no 
guarantee of an immediate supply of glue, machinery, paper, 
cloth, and all the other essentials of the industry. NATO and the 
needs of national defense will continue to demand an important 
part of our civilian production facilities, and any Korean settle- 
ment will be a pro tem affair, with each side keeping a wary eye 
on the other! 

Because of inventory loading and scare buying, most manu- 
facturers report that their customers appear to be “well heeled” 
insofar as supplies are concerned, and the very real cutback in 
production of equipment and materials that begins this quarter, 
may very likely not have quite the serious effect that ordinarily 
would be anticipated. This is reflected in the reports of many 
manufacturers that they anticipate a drop-off in sales at least 
during the first quarter, while this backlog in supplies is con- 
sumed. 

Perhaps this is something of a blessing in disguise to the 
manufacturers who are being spurred to greater production for 
defense by government circles, by announcement of further cuts 
in the amount of the controlled materials, such as steel, aluminum, 
brass, and copper. Under the lash of Charles E. Wilson, Director 
of Defense Mobilization, plants throughout the industry will be 
loaded to greater limits with war production orders, and _ re- 
stricted in the amount of materials available for civilian con- 
struction. 

Defense production will require about 40% of steel supply and 
60% of aluminum, brass, and copper in the first quarter. 

Gain over 1950 

All reports indicate that the volume of business in 1951 was 
for the most part equal to, or slightly better than in 1950. Gains 
in volume were for the most part limited, in the range of from 
5% to 10%. 

Deliveries remain remarkably rapid, with the average at about 
three weeks, and only a few heavy equipment items, requiring up 
to 6 months. Maintenance, repair, and operating supplies, may be 
obtained almost immediately on current models and formulas, 
slight delays on older. 

A year ago, there was only a government request for voluntary 
price control. Now, with various price controls in effect, the ma- 
jority of manufacturers report no signs of a change in price at 
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least during the first quarter of 1952. As a matter of fact, some 
signs of reductions were noted, and certain grades of book-cloth 
were reduced a cent per yard. 

Additional leverage against increased sales and prices appeared 
certain in the general expectation that greater competition might 
be expected from overseas sources, than hitherto, particularly of 
course in the equipment field. 

An analysis of the comments by leading suppliers in the various 
branches of the industry, classified by services, indicates the 
following summaries hold true: 


EQUIPMENT: Deliveries, such as will be possible under the 
revised metal allocations, are anticipated at reasonably good levels, 
mostly at from one to three months. Only a few in the heavy 
equipment field report as more than six months to a year. Prices 
firm for the moment and sales satisfactory. 


PAPER: Deliveries greatly improved over last year and show 
no signs of lessening. Shortages in many lines appear to have been 
eliminated and prices remain high but firm. 


GLUE: Supplies of all types of glue, both animal and resin, 
ample with rapid delivery. Resin shortage earlier in year eventu- 
ally liquidated. Price structure firm. Only one ominous note 
sounded, indicating that animal glue reserves are at a low mark, 
and that increased rate of usage would cause shortage. 


LEAF: Deliveries at even pace, no price adjustments in sight, 
threats of substitutions in materials also appearing to have van- 
ished. 


WIRE: Not plentiful, but readily available on three to ten weeks’ 
delivery. No serious difficulties anticipated in coming quarter. 


CLOTH: Supplies and deliveries easy, prices declined a trifle in 
late December. No anticipated difficulties in materials or supply. 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC. 


| have no figures on dollar and sales volume for 1951 compared with 
previous years, but | think the outlook for 1952 is exceedingly good, espe- 
cially in the field of reference works, encyclopedias and school books. The 
basis for this comment is reports which | have from various publishers of 
these reference works and encyclopedias and their increased volume, and also 
the fact that the statistics coming from Washington show us that the en- 
roliment in the elementary and high schools is considerably above that which 
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was anticipated. It it true that college enrollments fell off some 8%, but 
even that is lower than was expected. With the growing population, it 
seems to me that the years ahead look exceedingly attractive for book 
manufacturers and publishers. 

As to prices and wages, you know we are not under price controls, but the 
competitive situation has taken care of that. With regard to prices, | am 
quite sure that there will have to be increases, because the book manufac- 
turers cannot continue to absorb the increases which our suppliers are forc- 
ing upon us for cloth, paper and various other materials, nor are we able to 
avoid increases in labor. An instance of this is the new contract made in 
Chicago with the Franklin Association which binds the compositors out there, 
where the increase was $7.50 a week. These manufacturers cannot possibly 
absorb such increases but must pass them on to their customers. 

This leads me to say to you that our prices and wages must increase and 
will no doubt do so; that we are not feeling too much pinch from govern- 
ment controls (as | noted above, we have no price controls, thanks to the 
work of this Institute), and the Printing and Publishing Division of the 
National Production Authority has been doing a splendid job in lessening 
the burden of necessary controls with regard to materials. It appears that 
we are going to have a sufficient amount of all materials to carry on, and 
| think the quality of most materials will improve, with the possible excep- 
tion of paper, where the scarcity of chlorine may make for a little poorer 
quality, although | am informed by the government that this may not be so. 


J. Raymond Tiffany 


General Counsel 


KENDALL MILLS 


Our sales volume for 1951 is expected to be off 25% compared to 1950. 
As a matter of fact, taking the 1946 to 1950 average yearly sales, we still 
find that 1951 sales will be off about 25%. 

We believe that sales in 1952 will probably be comparable to 1951 ship- 
ments and of course that means a 25% reduction from previous years, but 
comparable with 1951. 

We fully expect to be able to supply the industry with full Super require- 
ments during 1952 and that price levels will remain fairly constant with only 
minor changes. ‘ 


Cc. R. Howard 


Manager, Industrial Sales Department 


UNION PASTE COMPANY 

During the first six months of 1951, we enjoyed business approaching 
“‘boom’’ proportions even despite general chemical supply conditions, which 
were very tight. Considerable over purchase on the part of our customers, 
not only of adhesives, but of paper and other commodities, immediately fol- 
lowing the easing of the supply situation, caused excessive inventory to 
exist. As a result the third quarter of 1951 was very poor. Considerable 
pick-up is noted in the fourth quarter, but business is not up to the level of 
the first half. We shall carefully predict a satisfactory volume for the 
first quarter of 1952 based on the signs available to us, but shall be careful 
in our planning for that business. 

All supplies to our industry which were so tight six months ago are com- 
pletely free today, although at substantially higher prices. Since raw ma- 
terial costs in our industry average 50% of the sales price of our products, 
this cannot but be felt in the prices of our products as Government Regula- 
tions permit. 

Even though we anticipate that business will pick up in the first quarter 
of 1952, therefore, we can see nothing in the supply situation as it is pre- 
sented to us today to indicate that anything but our normal advice on pur- 
chasing adhesives should be in effect. Namely, a maximum of six weeks and 
a minimum of two weeks of adhesive inventory. 


Morrison M. Bump 
Sales Manager 


SPRINGFIELD COATED PAPER CORP. 


Present indications are that our sales volume for 1951 will exceed our 
previous estimates by about seven percent; however, a definite softening in 
the third quarter of this year accounted for an additional five percent drop 
as indications were, late September, that our sales volume would be twelve 
percent over our 1951 estimate. 

How far into the first quarter of 1952 the general let down in business 
will be felt, is anybody's guess, but our estimate is that our sales for the 
first quarter of 1952 will be at least ten percent under 1951's first quarter. 
It follows, therefore, that a continued flow of manufactured items from our 
Company will be excellent inasmuch as we have been able to replace our 
Inventories, and carry a complete stock of leatherettes and specially designed 
papers suitable for bookbinding. Generally speaking, the Paper Market has 
improved considerably as far as deliveries are concerned and, therefore, we 
have been able to maintain complete stock of supplies without any diffi- 
culties, and still maintain our price structure under the maximum price 
regulation. 


John J. Kelly 


Vice President 


FEDERAL ADHESIVES CORPORATION 


While we had anticipated increased business for 1951, our volume far 
exceeded our expectations, and we look for an even greater volume for the 
first quarter of 1952. 

It is true that there was a slight falling off of tonnage in the last quarter 
of 1951, but business seems to be picking up, and we anticipate a greater 
demand for our products. 
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We do not feel that there will be any shortage 
of raw materials during 1952. There was a short- 
age of resins during the early part of 1951, but 
the manufacturing facilities have been increased 
considerably and the bottleneck eliminated. There- 
fore, we do not look for any delays in obtaining 
these or any other materials. 

There may possibly be some price adjustments 
due to increased costs, of chemicals, wages, etc. 
No particular percentage has been considered, but 
any increases will presumably be slight. 


A. Mayer 


Vice-President 





GANE BROTHERS & LANE, INC. 


Our sales for 1951 to date exceed the sales for a like period of 1950. 

We hesitate to guess what the first quarter of 1952 will bring, as com- 
pared with this year. | believe, however, | am safe in saying that we will 
not approximate closely the sales of 1951 in the first quarter of 1952. 

Materials, as well as machinery and equipment, has freed considerably and 
deliveries now can be made fairly promptly. 

Repair and replacement parts are also on a basis of far better delivery 
than in the early part of this year. 

We expect no difficulty in maintaining stocks of MRO supplies. 


E. L. Wirth 
President 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 


There was a great upturn in sales in all kinds of adhesives during 1951. 
This followed the trend of the times. Animal Glue, the kind that we produce, 
followed the same trend. Sales volume for '51 readily compared with esti- 
mates made in January of that year. Shipments tapered off within the last 
month and are expected to continue at a somewhat low level during Decem- 
ber. We are not able to accurately forecast the first quarter of 1952 except 
to expect that sales will be somewhat less as compared to the same quarter 
in 1951. 

Inventories in the hands of all producers, show 
a somewhat upward trend but nothing alarming 
because production was curtailed a good deal, due 
to a seeming lack of raw materials. 

The underlying trend is towards a better bal- 
ance between the supply demand and ratio for 
practically all types of glues including animal. 

Our own recommendation is that any user carry 
at least a protective reserve stock at all times. 

Our ceiling prices, regulated under CPR 22, do 
not appear to be subject to change and we think 
the prices will remain static. We can foresee no 
decline in the price of raw materials and if any- 
thing an upward turn in labor rates. 

The imports of animal glues have been quite heavy during the year 1951 
but are expected to be at a somewhat reduced level during 1952. 

Some certain chemicals such as sulphur, etc. have been somewhat short in 
supply, at the present time we foresee no difficulty in securing adequate 
materials for the manufacture of glue at the current rate of production. 


J. H. Keys 





GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH 


Our sales volume for 1951 will exceed our 1950 volume by a small per- 
centage gain. Secondly, we estimate the first quarter of 1952 will suffer 
fairly substantially by comparison with 1951, owing to the fact that many 
of our customers anticipated their needs and are now living off inventory. 

As to the outlook for the flow of equipment and supplies this coming year, 
at this time we would say it is favorable. There are not too many shortages 
and they only appear where scarce metals are involved. As to delivery of 
equipment and supplies, it is our belicf that those not included in the metal 
category will be on a fairly normal basis. We do not anticipate at this 
time any substantial decrease in various materials which we handle nor do 
we anticipate in the very near future expanded competition of foreign 
materials. 


J. H. Walsh 


President 


MEAD BOARD SALES, INC. 


Our sales volume for 1951 was of course excellent during the first seven 
or eight months, but has dropped radically since then and currently demand 
is way down. 

For the first quarter of 1952 it ought to be considerably higher than the 
current quarter but my guess would be considerably lower than the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1951. 

Board of all kinds is under price regulation though we do not have a 
tailored price on board products as yet. It has been promised us for several 
months now but is evidently being held up owing to the depressed state of 
orders and particularly raw materials prices of the waste paper classification. 


E. R. Harris 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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THE COLUMBIA MILLS 


Our sales volume for 1951 did not come up to our original estimates. We 
found most of the drop off in sales in the second half of the year. Our 
sales estimate for the first quarter of 1952 is definitely under the first 
quarter of 1951. 

We can see nothing in the foreseeable future which will prevent a con- 
tinued flow of supplies of our Company. In general, our delivery schedule on 
all materials purchased from us is adequate to meet demands. All in all 
we look for no real difficulty in meeting any demands which the book indus- 
try may place upon us. 


R. A. Harper 
Manager, Industrial Fabrics Div. 


CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Sales volume for 1951 compares closely with previous estimates. Our esti- 
mates for sales for first quarter 1952 is approximately the same percent as 
yny one quarter of 1951. The outlook for continued flow of supplies appears 
to be at least equivalent to that of 1951. At the present time our normal 
jelivery is approximately 10 weeks from receipt of an order. 

Price of our material would remain the same in accordance with maximum 
price regulation unless, of course, a general price increase is permitted in 
the steel industry. 


C. T. Beall 
Assistant to the Sales Manager 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY 


A realistic analysis of the outlook for the graphic arts industry for 1952 must 
reflect the dominating importance of international events and government 
programs. 

Graphic arts equipment manufacturers will undoubtedly experience increas- 
ing production problems in 1952. Continuing demand for printing equipment 
will probably come into more conflict with the increasing shortage of raw 
materals. At the same time, pressure for more conversion to defense work 
can be expected. 

Most printing equipment manufacturers are now diverting a considerable 
portion of their productive facilities to defense work. Harris-Seybold is 
presently scheduling thirty-five percent to forty percent of its manufacturing 
capacity to defense, primarily machine tools and aircraft jet engine com- 
ponents. 

The Company's extensive engineering and research activities will continue 
on both civilian and defense projects. The enlarged product development 
program has resulted in the introduction of new or redesigned models of 
almost every machine in the line since the last war. 

Harris-Seybold will make every effort during the coming year to serve both 
the printing industry and the nation’s defense program. To meet unforesee- 
able changes in the international situation and government programs, it would 
seem desirable for all of us to maintain a high degree of flexibility in 
planning operations for the New Year. 


George S. Dively 
President 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


We expect our sales volume for the complete year 1951 to be higher than 
our previous estimate due to the volume of war work received. Our esti- 
mate for the first quarter of 1952 will compare about the same as this 
current year. Our outlook for continued flow of new equipment and supplies 
is good. 

Our delivery schedule on new equipment is approximately four weeks time 
after receipt of orders and our schedule for repair or replacement parts is 
approximately one week after receipt of orders. We believe we will be able 
to maintain stocks of MRO supplies without any difficulty. 


C. M. Buffington 
Secretary 
THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Our actual sales volume for 1951 will not come up to our informal estimates 
made a year ago at this time. 

We believe that our shipments for the first quarter of 1952 will be 
slightly less than the average for the year 1951. 

We anticipate that our production of new machinery and parts will be on 
a reduced sale due to the operation of governmental controls of various 
kinds. 

On the other hand, we do expect to continue to meet our customers’ re- 
quirements for machinery to the best of our ability under the circumstances, 
and we do not anticipate undue difficulty in meeting our customers’ require- 
ments for repair and replacement parts. 


As far as foreign competition is concerned, we do expect more under 
the reduced tariff. 


M. S. Little 
President 


GRAEBER STRINGING & WIRING MACHINE 
co. 


Our 1951 sales were about the same as 1950, and as far as 1952, the first 
quarter, our production is sold out for the next eight months. 

We feel that the outlook of business is good, as we will at all times 
make new types of equipment, some of them on priority and other jobs will 
be our own specialty line. 

Our delivery schedules at the present time are eight to nine months from 
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receipt of an order. As to repairs and replacement parts, we carry a large 
supply of stock and there is no delay in obtaining necessary parts for our 
equipment. 

We believe that we will get all the material required on MRO. 


J. E. Morris 
Vice President 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


Our sales volume for 1951 is slightly better than we estimated. 

Our sales estimate for the first quarter of 1952 is the same as for the 
current year insofar as our press manufacture is concerned, which excludes 
our Government defense program work. 

The continued flow of new equipment for our company should be ample 
for the first half of 1952. It will probably slow down after June due to 
material restrictions. 

Our delivery schedule on our printing equipment averages from three to 
six months. Repair and replacement parts can be shipped immediately from 
our stock. We believe we will be able to maintain stocks of MRO supplies 
without difficulty. If costs continue to rise, we will probably have to have 
a price adjustment. 

We expect expanded competition from foreign sources. 


W. T. Clawson 
Advertising Manager 


E. P. LAWSON CO., INC. 


Our considered opinion is that the demands of the cold war during 1952 will 
make for a shortage of materials as well as increased costs of manufacture. 

Mounting costs cannot always be transferred to the purchaser by increased 
prices. To do so may well make for a lessened volume of orders and sales 
resistance. Our sales volume for 1951 was a most favorable and very satis- 
fying one. With the new products that we have in mind to offer during 
1952, we look for an equally as good a year. 

Our delivery schedules have improved considerably as against the first quar- 
ter of 1951. Shipments can be made on most of our products in reasonably 
good time. We are endeavoring to maintain complete inventory of repair and 
replacement parts. 

Mounting costs cannot always be transferred to the purchaser by increased 
prices. To do so may well make for a lessened volume of orders and sales 
resistance. With the new products that we have in mind to offer during 
1952, we look for an equally as good a year. 

Our delivery schedules have improved considerably as against the first quar- 
ter of 1951. Shipments can be made on most of our products in reasonably 
good time. We are endeavoring to maintain complete inventory of repair 
and replacement parts. 

There is no doubt whatsoever in our mind that 1952 will see competition 
from foreign manufacturers. This, however, will be on a limited number of 
products due to the fact that various demands for production and safety 
devices have as yet been fully met by foreign sources. To meet this compe- 
tition, the American manufacturer must continue to engineer new equip- 
ment that will surpass products of foreign manufacturers. We have for the 
past three years engineered with this very thought in mind. 


D. W. Schulkind 


President 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE COMPANY 


Our sales volume for 1951 has actually held up a little better than we ex- 
pected it to. We think that this higher-than-anticipated level will probably 
continue into the first quarter of 1952. Perhaps this is wishful thinking, but 
we see no signs at the present time that this volume will drop off. 

The outlook in production is a shaky one. There have been repeated cries 
of scarcity of materials from Washington. These predictions have not come 
true up until the present time. However, the pinch is now beginning to be 
felt and it is our personal opinion that 1952 will find us faced with acute 
shortages in most raw materials. 

At the present time our delivery schedule varies with our several products. 
On some of our machines we can make shipment within ten days, whereas 
other machines require a shipping schedule of 90 to 120 days. 

So far we have been able to maintain a prompt schedule on repair and 
replacement parts. 

Price adjustments, of course, are bound to come if there is an increase in 
the cost of raw materials. From all that we can discover, a break in the 
cost of steel appears imminent. This, of course, will be reflected in prac- 
tically all other raw materials. 

Competition from foreign markets is beginning to be felt very seriously in 
many lines of printing equipment. To date it has not affected us as an 
individual company, at least not to any extent. 


Robert Colomy 
Manager, Graphic Arts Division 


KENNETH J. MOORE & CO. 


Our sales volume in 1952 is about thirteen percent higher than °51. Our 
sales estimate for the first quarter of °52, we expect to be about twenty 
percent higher than for ’51, due to the anticipated increase in labor costs. 
Customers will become more machinery minded all the time. 

As to the outlook on the continued flow of new equipment or supplies 
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from our company, we cannot tell as to what the civilian consumption will 
be given because of material allocations. We know definitely that we are 
going into more war work and already have received a few prime contracts. 

Our delivery schedule on new equipment is running from immediate de- 
livery to sixty to ninety days, depending on the type of equipment pur- 
chased. Repair and replacement parts are given immediate attention so as to 
service our customers, who are using our equipment and keep them running. 
Immediate delivery is made. 

Our stocks of MRO supplies can be maintained without any difficulty. 

| think that a percentage-wise increase on price equipment, like all other 
things if labor increases as we anticipate, will apply. ; 

Our foreign competition is something to be considered for we are com- 
peting against their labor rates which is the highest cost with which we are 
confronted here in the U. S. American manufacturers should not overlook 
this, because we keep increasing our labor costs and if we do that, we are 
going to push ourselves out of the international market. 


Kenneth J. Moore 
President 


ACME STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
ACME STEEL COMPANY 


Demand picture for our side of the graphic arts industry indicates a return 
to normalcy sometime in 1952. Barring an aggravated international situa- 
tion, new equipment sales volume will be sub- 
stantially affected only as new firms enter the 
field and established firms expand. Large volume 
of repair parts being sold indicate binderies are 
getting the most out of present book-stitching— 
characteristically a long-life product. 

Increasing our production beyond expected emer- 
gency requirements last year has placed us in an 
excellent supply and delivery position today. We 
do not anticipate any serious problem in securing 
enough manpower and materials to maintain im- 
mediate delivery on machines, parts and wire. Un- 
certainty of the future may prod firms into mov- 
ing up schedules of necessary replacement or ex- 
pansion to capitalize on this situation. 

There are no signs of any increases during the first quarter under price 
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control. However, if labor and material costs in other industries rise, these 
increases will eventually be reflected in the graphic arts field as well. 


Arthur G. Denne 
Manager, Round Stitching Wire Department 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, INC. 


Our sales volume for 1951 compares favorably with what we had budgeted 
and the outlook for the coming year is far more orders for presses and 
equipment than we will be able to produce because of the sharp cut backs 
in allocations of critical materials. 

We plan to manufacture repair and replacements parts, at least as great 
in 1952 as we did in 1951, despite the fact that many of these parts could 
be used to enable us to build more new presses. 


R. G. Marquardt 
Vice President 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Our sales volume for 1951 is in line with our earlier estimates of that 
volume. Furthermore, it is our opinion that our sales volume for the first 
quarter of 1952 should be at or about the 1951 level. 

Our delivery schedule on Linotype machines is from thirty to sixty days, 
depending upon the model and our delivery schedule on repair and replace- 
mnt parts calls for immediate shipment. 

As to whether we will be able to maintain stocks of MRO supplies without 
undue difficulty, the answer depends upon Government policies. During the 
last war the Government recognized that the operation of outstanding equip- 
ment must be maintained and took that fact into consideration in allotting 
materials. It is expected that the Government will follow the same policy. 

The prices of our products are governed by CPR 30 which recently was 
amended to reflect the relief afforded by the Capehart Amendment to the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. Compliance with the regulation and the 
amendment thereto requires innumerable calculations which we have not com- 
pleted, but at the moment it does not appear that any downward revision 
of prices will be necessary. It may be that the recent amendment would au- 
thorize an increase in prices. 


J. W. Reid 


Treasurer 
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Name Your Choice for the “Men Uf The Year’ 


Back 1 tHE days of the 1800’s the 
titans of American industry built the for America. 
railroads, the steel mills and the oil Each 


of the old spirit lingers. Fortunately 


These men and women whose _pas- 
sionate efforts in behalf of the book in- 


























wells, and the empires in wheat, coal, 
paper, and iron. Their fortitude, cour- 


age, intelligence—and. yes, even ruth- 


lessness—helped make America the 
power it is. 
But times change. Through the 


cynicism of the 1920's, the gloom of the 
30’s, and the confusion of the 40's, those 
who were once considered “Captains of 
Industry” were gradually relegated to 
History’s refuse pile as a group of 
“robber barons.” It became the fashion 
to sneer at success. to ridicule risk-tak- 
ing, and to say that a man’s success de- 
pended upon “pull” and “influence” 
rather than guts and brains. 

Are the cynics right? Is the guaran- 
teed-wage, the guaranteed-profit, and 
the let’s-play-it-safe dream world phi- 
losophy all that is left of the American 
heritage? One would think so from the 
lack of pride many workmen and busi- 
nessmen have in their jobs and their 
careers. It is true that the march of 
history cannot be turned back, and that 
the incentives of pride in craftsmanship 
and commercial success cannot be re- 
vived with a magic word. But enough 
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industry develops men and 
women who contribute to it more than 
their share of work, and whose returns 
cannot all be measured in dollars and 
cents, The products of their inventive 
genius and organizational skill make 
the industry more efficient and produc- 
tive through improved machinery, ma- 
terials of superior quality, and better 
techniques of production. 






WHAT’S AHEAD? 


An open forum discussion 
by the trade and text book 
publishers on their prob- 
lems, plans and policies 
affecting their ‘52 pro- 
gram... in pages 59-6] 



































BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


dustry are not dulled by clock-watching 
and routine, deserve the thanks of all of 
us. By rising above the temptation to 
“let things stay the way they are” they 
lift the book industry, and with it the 
cultural and commercial level of the 
American people. 


Deserve Honors 


These men and women deserve recog- 
nition. One way of awarding such hon- 
ored acclaim is in the selection of three 
“Men of the Year” for the most signifi- 
cant contribution made during the year 
to the cause of book manufacturing: by 
a book manufacturer, an equipment 
manufacturer, and a materials supplier. 
It is in these three segments of the book 
industry that most progress is needed. 

The Book Manufacturers Institute 
has already voted to approve participa- 
tion with B&BP in the presentation of 
such honorary awards. Who, in YOUR 
opinion, has done the most for the book 
industry in each of these divisions? 
Write now your nomination to the Man- 
of-the-Year Jury, Book Manufacturers 
Institute, 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. C., or 
to B&BP, 50 Union Sq., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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A B&BP Forum: 


Progress in Rubber Plates 


4) the many advantages listed for the 
book printing rubber plate none points 
nore significantly toward its great po- 
ential in book manufacturing than this 
juotation: “The speed of running is 
7.500 copies of 64 pages an hour, and 
he firm finds that it is a paying propo- 
ition to use the machine (rubber plate 
ress) on runs as short as 10,000 or 
000 copies. Runs as short as 3,000 
lave been printed on it.” 

This observation, drawn from the 
British Productivity Team report on its 
inspection of the U. S. letterpress in- 
dustry, follows by ten years the first in- 
stallation of a rotary book printing rub- 
ber plate press in 1941. Further investi- 
gation by B&BP has yielded an impres- 
sive array of facts and figures on the 
profitable advantages, and progress ac- 
complished by the rubber plate in ro- 
tary book printing. 


From small beginnings 
lhe quick acceptance of the molded 
rubber plate by the paper and bag 
printing industries where its ready 
printability on rough, uncalendered 
surfaces led to its virtual domination 
of the field. was followed ten years 
later, in the 40ties, by the ultimate per- 
fection of the plate to meet the exacting 
demands of book printing. The original 
invention of the rubber plate is traced 
to Charles Goodyear—namesake of the 
famous American rubber company— 
who obtained a patent on the idea in 
1885. In his days rubber plates were 
used as handstamps and marking de- 
vices, only later as “hand cut” or “en- 
graved” plates. 

Thus “the laughable attempt to use 
rubber stamps” in printing has _in- 
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For those who have always wanted to 
investigate the profitable advantages 
of rubber plate book production and 
for those who are working with rub- 
ber, the following suppliers, equip- 
ment makers, and printers offer their 
long, pioneering experience to answer 
pertinent questions on the state of 
rubber plate book printing today. 


Speaking for the suppliers are J. R. 
Bedell, Jr., of the Industrial Product 
Sales Dept., B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O.; E. R. Coate, manager of 
the Printing Supply Dept., Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.; and 
Leonard Mooney, of Econo Products, 


creased almost a 1000% just within the 
past five years, with every indication 
that the use of rubber plates will con- 
tinue to increase in the future. There 
are many applications in the printing 
industry using rubber today which five 
years ago most people thought were 
impossible, apparent particularly in the 
book industry. 


Availability of materials for rubber 
plate production? 


There are many types of rubber plates 
available for graphic arts use. For let- 
terpress book work stock with duro- 
meter hardness of 40 to 60 is considered 
most practical. Hardness refers to the 
resistance to deformation. Thus a 30 
Shore reading on the durometer corre- 
sponds to the consistency of gelatine. 
Bone hard would read better than 100 
Shore. 

According to Econo stock of 80 to 90 
durometer is also usable for book print- 
ing but it has poor molding characteris- 
tics. As a result such plates are often 
uneven and are less abrasion resistant. 

Rubber manufacturers, through dis- 
tributors like Econo, provide. unvulca- 
nized gum for molding rubber plates. 
This is an uncured, calendered stock 
that is cured into plate form in a mold- 
ing press. Synthetic or natural rubber 
can be used. 

Unvuleanized rubber printing plate 
gums are supplied in 50 and 100 Ib. 
rolls 18” or 36” wide. The stock is 
rolled on holland fabric, wrapped in 
paper and suspended in a heavy corru- 
gated box larger than the roll so that 
the stock does not touch the carton at 
any point. This makes it easy to roll 
out and cut the stock as needed. 


Inc., Rochester, N. Y., pioneering de- 
velopers and suppliers of rubber 
printing plate products. 

J. V. Landau and C. M. Kendrick 
of Lake Erie Engineering Corp., Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., makers of Acraplate presses, 
speak from the equipment maker's 
point of view. 

Henry Roberts, manager of the 
Scribner Press which introduced rub- 
ber plates to book production and 
now operate two ATF-Webendorfer 
presses for this purpose, offers his 
experience as a printer. 


To these men, and other sources 
credited within the article, B&BP is 
very grateful for their co-operation. 


Standard gauges of compound mate- 
rial are .040, .060, .075, .090, .125. The 
latter two are most common in use. The 
gauge depends on the press cylinder. 

Goodyear reports its natural rubber 
or Buna S rubber for aniline or fluid 
ink printing and Buna N for printing 
with oil-base inks, all available in any 
quantities or gauges required. Buna N 
is oil-resisting rubber which can be 
used with conventional inks. These 
plates have overcome the swelling and 
resulting uneven color characteristics of 
natural rubber plates printing with oil- 
base inks. Natural rubber compounds 
are used with aniline inks. 

At the present time the Goodyear 
Compounding Department is working 
on a new type unvulcanized gum which 
is much harder than anything used in 
the industry today. Tests are not com- 
pleted as yet so it would be hard to say 
if this new material will give longer 
wear or not. Only time can prove this. 

Goodrich reports its natural, GRS 
synthetic-and nitrile type oil resistant 
synthetic rubbers readily available in 
all hardnesses. 

Econo advises that all restrictions for 
use of rubber in the printing industry 
were lifted March 51. They have all 
types of rubber available for immedi- 
ate delivery now. 

Stickyback, an adhesive, and double- 
faced Scotch, a comparable substitute 
for mounting plates are in good supply. 


Compared to electros are rubber plates 
easier and more economical to make? 


“They are easier to make than electros 
as only two steps are required,” ex- 
plains Goodyear, “(1) the making of 
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the mold or matrix from the original 
and (2) the molding of the rubber 
plate from the matrix.” 

Step (1) is identical to the methods 

and materials used in plastic plate mak- 
ing (see “Progress in Plastic Plates,” 
B&BP, October, p. 41); step (2) differs 
only in respect to methods, particularly 
time and pressure used. Using a press 
heated to 307°, the mat is cleaned with 
water and then covered with the amount 
of rubber sufficient to produce a plate 
of the required thickness i.e., 11 point 
or thinner. Bearers are laid on the bed 
of the heated press with the mold and 
rubber in the center. To prevent the 
material sticking to the press platen. a 
piece of Holland cloth is placed on top. 
The press is quickly closed to contact. 
At this point some rubbers require 
“dwell,” as indicated by instructions 
supplied with the rubber, to avoid non- 
filling. The pressure is then increased 
gradually until the bearers are tight. 
It is essential that the pressure should 
be applied slowly. The rubber is now 
left for ten [4-10 min. depending on the 
material.| minutes to cure, after which 
the press is released. The Holland cloth 
is lifted off and the plate stripped from 
the mold and placed on a cooling sur- 
face. The plate is then examined for 
quality. 
“Com- 
parable to plastic plates and therefore 
cheaper than electros.” Goodyear be- 
lieves that the cost to make the rubber 
plate is comparable to electros and pos- 
sibly a little cheaper, but in 1947 Good- 
year literature A Primer on Goodyear 
Rubber for the Printer claimed that the 
square inch cost of rubber plates is 
about half the cost of electros. 


As for costs Scribners says: 


Goodrich reports that depending 
upon the type Of originals, rubber 


plates can be cheaper than electros. 
Econo lists the average material cost 
as 114c per square inch. 
Plants equipped for plate 
making need no additional equipment 
for rubber plate making. 


plastic 


How many pages can be molded at one 
time in rubber? 


As in plastics more than one page is 
usually put into plate form at one time. 
the quantity depending upon the ca- 
pacity of the molding press. Scribners 
works up to eight and nine book pages 
at one time. 


What time is required to make an aver- 
age sized page in rubber? 


Molding the mat, making the rubber 
and plate, and finishing, according to 
Scribners, can be completed in half an 
hour. Finishing entails cutting away 
large blank areas with a cutting tool, 
and taking the back of the plate 
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through a precision grinder to obtain 
correct thickness. 

Actually the rubber plate can be 
molded in 5 to 12 minutes, according 
to Goodyear. Molding time is governed 
by the temperature of the vulcanizer, 
the molding press, and the type of gum 
used. Goodyear, too, estimates the 
combined time at 25 to 30 minutes for 
the cure, including 15 minutes for mak- 
ing mold and matrix. 


Do you lock up for rubber as you would 
for electros? 

Yes, say both Goodyear and Goodrich, 
but Scribner explains that you can also 
wedge type on galleys provided the gal- 
leys are of exactly even thickness. Lock- 
up in galleys is cheaper and more pages 
can be molded with one impression and 


The newer of two ATF-Web- 
endorfer rubber plate print- 
ing presses at Scribner's. This 
machine delivers folded sig- 
natures, the older just sheets. 
Similar ATF-Webendorfer in- 
stallations have been made 
at Jersey City Printing Co. 
for printing of telephone 
books, and at Wisconsin 
Cuneo. 


time ordinarily devoted to laborious 
lockup is saved. 

Goodyear advises another method: 
Remove the type form from the galley 
without disturbing the string tie-up and 
place it on the lower platen of the vul- 
canizer. Let heat about 6 or 7 minutes; 
then make the matrix just as you would 
from a zine or locked up form. 

As long as type can stand on its own 
feet, says Econo, lock-up is not neces- 
sary. 

Do you use high or low spaces? 


High quads and spaces are preferred 
for book plates by Scribner. Goodyear 
and Lake Erie concur. 

High quads standardize the relief in 
the mat. and standardize thickness of 
base rubber (“throat”). It makes for a 
finer plate with less distortion. 


Any difference in molding slug cast or 
Monotype material? 

No, but Scribner adds that small size 
Monotype must have high spacing ma- 
terial around it. 


What is the degree of heat necessary 
for molding? 

Generally 307° or 60 lbs. of steam pres- 
sure. For matrix material molding tem- 
peratures may range from 300° to 320°, 
explains Lake Erie; for making rubber 
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plates the molding temperature may 
range from 280° to 350° depending 
upon the kind of materials involved. 


Haljf-tone reproduction possible? 


Good results have been achieved with 
screens up to 85 line screen. A few ad- 
vanced users of rubber plates, reports 
Goodyear, print 133 line screen. 

From a practical mass production 
point of view halftone reproduction 
with rubber plates is not good for 
hooks, according to Scribner. 

Fine screen reproduction is good, ad- 
vises Econo, but dots break down. 


Suitable to process printing? 


Only with careful preparation of the 
master, says Goodyear, and then only 
in coarse screen work, adds Lake Erie. 





Difficulties in curving? 


Rubber plates curve without cost. They 
can be curved to any are without the 
use of specialized and expensive ma- 
chinery tools and operations. 


What about register? Any stretch or 
shrinkage, any distortions during run? 
Rubber plates shrink when being made, 
but there is no distortion during the 
run if the plate is properly mounted. 
Shrinkage control is usually compen- 
sated for by a shrinkage control mem- 
ber in the plate or compensated for in 
the original. 

With Goodyear unvulcanized gums 
positive shrinkage control and gauge 
variances are said to be limited to not 
more than .001” or .002”. 

“If it is essential for the plate to be 
observed the British Produc- 
tivity Team, “in surface dimension as 
well as in thickness, the amount of rub- 
ber used is halved and the bearers are 
A piece of cloth im- 
pregnated with Bakelite is laid on the 
rubber and the platemaking proceeds 
in the regular manner. The Holland 
cloth is then removed and more rubber 
and further bearers added and _ plate- 
making process repeats. On stripping, 
the plate will have the control cloth in 

(Please turn to page 62) 


accurate, 


set accordingly. 
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Double Date in Frisco 


lhe year 1950 marked a double anniver- 


-ary at the Cooperative Bindery Com- 


pany of San Francisco. Forty years ago 
he firm opened its doors; just then 


Oscar Pedersen, present superintend- 


nt, walked through those doors and 
ot a job as apprentice bookbinder. 

The Cooperative Bindery was estab- 
shed in 1911 as a cooperative enter- 
rise by two San Francisco organiza- 
ons, the Bancroft Whitney Company, 
iw book publishers, and Filmer 
rothers Electrotype Company. It be- 
in as a small but well equipped plant. 

Pedersen was born in Guatemala and 
id come to San Francisco with his 
imily when he was twelve. He got his 
rst bindery job as a young man at the 
nion Lithography Company (now 
rocker-Union). 

In 1915 he became a journeyman 
wokbined, 1922 foreman. Last year 
‘Shop Superintendent” was tacked to 
iis name. 

The Cooperative Bindery today is 
owned solely by Filmer Brothers, Ban- 
croft-Whitney having relinquished its 
share some years ago. Most of the law 
book publisher’s work is still done 
there, however. It accounts for about 
ninety per cent of the Cooperative Bind- 
‘ry’s work. The remaining ten per cent 
zoes into school books and miscellane- 
us jobs for the trade. 

The bindery turns out an average of 
five hundred books a day. “That could 
easily be doubled with a little addi- 
tional equipment and help,” Pedersen 
points out. “There’s been an awful lot 
said about our being in no position to 
bind books out here in the West. That 
isn’t so. It’s just that the volume work 
hasn’t been developed.” 

All regular casemaking and casing-in 
is done by machine. For more than ten 
years Cooperative Bindery has had a 
Smyth casemaker and casing-in ma- 
chine. In addition, equipment includes 
three Smyth sewing machines, a small 
recently acquired Baumfolder, two 
large Dexter folders (one Double 16, 
one quad), three stamping machines, 
two Crawley rounders and backers, and 
trimmers and cutting machines. There 
are nine journeymen and nine journey- 
women, two apprentices and one girl 
apprentice. 


Active in Craftsmen 


In addition to his work over the years, 
he has had time to be one of the most 
active members of the San Francisco 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. In 
the 1930’s he was elected to its board of 
governors, and in 1947, president. He 
supervised the 1948 International con- 
vention. 
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All Cover and a Yard Wide! 


Bindery Ingenuity & Silk Screen Process Combine 


In Prize Catalog Cover To Set Production Records 


AN 18”x 10” page size with the book 
opening to a full yard wide, was the 
unusual bindery problem presented by 
“The Biggest Prize Book In The Na- 
tion,” a 40-page catalog of sales pro- 
motion prizes just published by Lloyd 
Maritz EntefPRIZES of St. Louis, Mo. 
The C. Don Donley Co. trade binders, 
accepted this challenging job and sat 
down with the Lloyd Maritz Enter- 
PRIZES production department to iron 
out the expected difficulties. 


There were two specific situations 
which C. Don Donley, head of the 
bindery, had to cope with: 


1) A 20-page signature had been 
chosen by the customer. This would 
result in a 40-page book produced for 
practically the same press-run cost as 
a 32-page book (less the cost of the 
additional paper). What would be the 
most economical imposition? 

2) The yard-wide size when fully 
opened was necessary for the book to 
keep the theme of “The Biggest Prize 
Book in the Nation.” Could the equip- 
ment of a trade binder handle such a 
special size? 


Modified “’K’’ 


Donley and the Lloyd Maritz Special 
Promotion Manager, Armand G. Win- 
field, discussed the job in detail and 
the sheet size finally chosen was 38” x 
53”. When folded to a 20-page oblong 
signature this would produce a 18” x 
10” page. 

The job was then folded on the 
Cleveland Model “K” but since the 
maximum sheet width on the first set of 
fold plates is 39” and 191%” on the 
second set of fold plates, there was 
scant room for trouble-free paper feed- 
ing. Donley developed a special adjust- 
ment to accommodate the job. 

The sheet was given four parallel 
folds on the first, second, third, and 
fourth plates and then given a right 
angle fold on the sixth plate in the 
right angle sections. 


Rebuild stitcher 


Stitching the oversize book was the 






next problem. This apparently re- 
quired a special stitching machine. In- 
stead Donley took a multiple head 
Boston wire stitcher end then built a 
conveyor which was attached to the 
stitcher, using a Brackett Jogger to jog 
the book after stitching. The con- 
vefor was timed to the stitcher through 
the use of solenoid switches and the 
production rate was 2,000 books an 
hour. The photograph on this month’s 
cover shows a side view of the stitcher 
with three operators feeding the two 
signatures and cover to the conveyor. 
The middle signature was dropped on 
the conveyor saddle, and then topped 
by the outside signature and the cover. 
Mrs. C. Don Donley stands on the 
right supervising production. 

The stitcher was constructed in 
Donley’s Freeburg, Illinois plant where 
the folding, stitching, and gathering 
were done. Scoring on a Nygren Dahly 
and trimming on the Brackett, as well 
as packing in units of 25 books was 
done at the St. Louis plant. After trim- 
ming there was one more right angle 
fold to reduce the overall size of the 
book to 9” x 10” size for mailing and 
file drawer storage. 


Silk Screen Cover 


The cover was printed in three-color 
silk screen on a new semi-automatic 
Lawson Press. It is probably one of the 
largest silk screen press runs made by 
the Color Process Co., and possibly the 
longest on record. Cost figures show 
that silk screen raised the cost of the 
cover only 1/5 of a cent per copy more 
than if done offset or letterpress. In 
making the half-tones the drop-out half- 
tone process was used by Beaumont Art 
Studio, Inc., thus eliminating the usual- 
ly necessary mechanical opaquing. The 
body stock used was extra fold offset 
enamel and the cover was made of 
Strathmore Autumn Red, 65# basis, 
antique finish. The book was designed 
by James Eubanks, Lloyd Maritz Enter- 
PRIZES. James B. Fisher painted the 
frontispiece, and finished art was 


executed by the studios of Art Kluegel, 
John Souris and Wally Wangerin. 
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In Recent years B&BP has had many 
requests from printers and _ binders 
from all parts of the country, as to the 
method employed for binding books 
two up, while using but one set of 
plates. 

The writer, being a member of the 
magazine’s Advisory Council, was ap- 
proached by Frank B. Myrick, Editor 
of B&BP, in the following manner: 
“You're the father of the idea. Why not 
give our subscribers the benefit of it?” 

Whether or not “being the father of 
the idea” is correct, is debatable, but 
the writer first used it in 1927. He had 
a 4” book to sew. It seemed a shame to 
use but one third of the 12” saddle area 
on the sewing machine and after toying 
with thought after thought, he came 
up with this method. It may have been 
used prior to 1927 but not to his knowl- 
edge. 

However, for those who care to take 
advantage of it now, what does it mat- 
ter where and when it had its origin? 
The point is that it does save time and 
money. 

Incidentally, it was used extensively 
on U. S. Government Manuals, during 
World War II and is being used again. 
Articles have already been written on 
this subject. 


Basic points 


Before getting into the actual pro- 









Binding 2-Up from 


cedure and layouts of the various forms 
which comprise the finished book, let 
us remember a few basic and essential 
points: 

Point 1: This two up from one set of 
plates idea may be applied to signa- 
tures folded into 64s, 32s, 24s, 16s or 
even 8s, but it really does not begin to 
pay off when the signatures are less 
than 24 pp. The reason for this is that 
if a folding machine can fold a 16 pp. 
top and a 16 pp. bottom, it can fold a 


single 32 pp. signature; and when you . 


sew a 32 pp. section, you are, of course, 
sewing the equivalent of a 16 pp. two 
deep. 

Yet there are cases where a heavy 
stock may lend itself to 16 pp. signa- 
tures (perhaps parallel folding). 

Point 2: The binder must of course 
choose his folding machine, the same 
as he does for any other job. It can be 
virtually any model or make, so long as 
the proper sequence of pages in each 
signature, and the sequence of signa- 
tures in the book itself is not disturbed 
in any way. 

Point 3: To take advantage of this 
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layout, the binder must check all the 
various hourly costs of equipment he 
is to use, such as his gathering machine, 
or his combination stitcher and gather- 
er, or his covering machine whether it 
be part of the combination or a sepa- 
rate unit by itself. Of course if the job 
is Smyth sewn, that machine as all the 
others mentioned above must accommo- 
date sheets or books twice the size of 
the untrimmed length of a single book. 
Some plants which cannot cover the 
book two deep, cut the two-up signa- 
ture in half after sewing and cover the 
book one up. 

Where books are prepared for me- 
chanical binding (trimmed on_ four 
sides) only a gathering machine is 
necessary for the folded sheets. If the 
gatherer is too small for the two-up 
proposition, plants that have no gather- 
ing equipment have been known to 
gather by hand. 

For perfect binding, everything that 
was said for side wiring applies here, 
MINUS of course the wire itself. 

Point 4: All pages of all signatures 
must be head to head after folding. 
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(Ine Set of Plates 


Point 5: The blank stock should be 
quared before printing, unless a slitter 
an be placed on the folding machine 
o that the foot margins on both ends 
f the folded signature are identical. 
This will keep the running heads of 
ach page uniform. 


Now the layouts 

lerewith is a sample layout sheet show- 
1g what the margin should be for ac- 
urate folding. (Space does not permit 
howing reverse side—it can be easily 
aid out from this form.) This is a 
louble 32 pp. imposition for a jobber. 
it does not necessarily have to be this 
<ind of an imposition. You can accom- 
plish the same result with your own 
layout as long as the folded sheet fol- 
lows the squence in pages. 

By way of illustration, let us sup- 
pose we have a 256pp. book. We start 
by folding the above sheet, which when 
folded will give up pp. 1 to 32 head to 
head with the last 32 pp. of the book 
which are 225 to 256. 

Form 2 consists of pp. 33 to 64 and 
193 to 224. 

Form 3 consists of pp. 65 to 96 and 
161 to 192. 


Form 1 Form 2 Form 3 


Figs. in top line should be 32 and 33 instead 


Form 4 


Form 1 Form 2 Form 3 
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The author has put in close to 40 years making both books and pamphlets, 
and selling their components, as well as selling bindery service. 
time 12 years were spent in edition work, and 25 in printing and pamphlet 
Formerly general manager of the Trade Bindery, N. Y 
the nation’s largest, he is now a member of its sales and advisory staff, as \ 


binding. 


well as treasurer of the Bookbinders Guild, N. Y 


Form 4 consists of pp. 97 to 128 and 
129 to 160. 

Form 5 is Form 4 inverted, pp. 129 to 
160 and 97 to 128. 

Form 6 is Form 3 inverted, pp. 161 to 
192 and 65 to 96. 

Form 7 is Form 2 inverted, pp. 193 to 
224 and 33 to 64. 

Form 8 is Form 1 inverted, pp. 225 to 
256 and 1 to 32. 

You now have two complete books, 
and they will make up as follows: 


Odd Signature? 

Now suppose the book consists of 
272pp. instead of the 256pp. as in the 
other example. We now have an addi- 
tional l6pp. The odd signature always 
goes in the middle of the book. Remem- 
bering that the second half of the book 
is always inverted, we divide 272 pp. in 
half, making 136pp. one way and 
136pp. inverted. The additional l6pp. 
therefore becomes 8pp. for the first half 
and 8pp. for the second half. Your two 
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books now consist of 8/32s and 2/8s. 
They will look like the sketch below. 


In the diagram below, you have ten 
sheets to gather and sew. Should the 
run be large enough to warrant the ex- 
penditure of 16 extra plates, the center 
or what is now 2/8s can be made up as 
a l6pp. top and bottom. That will make 
Only nine sheets to gather and sew in- 
stead of ten as shown above. 

And so, the principle can be applied 
to books consisting of any number of 
pages. Everything mentioned in this 
article is practicable in paper covered 
books only. While theoretically any 
book may be folded, gathered and 
sewed in this fashion, it is not recom- 
mended for full bound or edition work, 
because the equipment in full-bound 
plants does not lend itself to this type 
of binding. Nor can it be used on sad- 
dle-style work. 

That’s the story. That’s all there is 
to it. Simple when you know how! 


Form 8 
(#1 inv.) 


Form 7 
(#2 inv.) 


Form 8 
(#3 inv.) 


Form 10 
(#1 inv.) 


Form 9 
(#2 inv.) 
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$2,000,000 Expansion Completed bjar' 


Compcetion or THE three-year pro- 
gram of expansion by Parthenon Press, 
printing and binding division of the 
Methodist Publishing House, 815 De- 
monbreun Street, Nashville, at a cost 
of $2,000,000 will step up book produc- 
tion from the present weekly output 
(on a two-shift basis) of 50,000 hard- 
bound books to 100,000 according to 
R. G. Graham, director of manufactur- 
ing for the Publishing House. 

With approximately 80% added to 
the previous plant floor space, there is 
room now to space all departments 
properly, leave wide aisles for move- 
ment of materials and work in process 
and to make room for long-needed ad- 
ditional and improved bindery equip- 
ment. New bindery machines already 
installed and in operation are a 24- 
signature gathering machine, two No. 
12 automatic-feed Smyth sewing ma- 
chines, a No. 124 Smyth casing-in ma- 
chine, a Sheridan case-making machine, 
and a Smyth rounder and backer. A 
new backliner is on order. To facilitate 
periodical production, a new Sheridan 
combined automatic stitcher and trim- 
mer has been aded to a previous auto- 
matic stitcher and two hand-fed stitch- 
ers. The increased production schedule 
will be in full effect by November 15th. 


Start Offset 


Although one of the oldest printing 
houses in America, the Publishing 
House is being equipped for extensive 
offset work for the first time. A com- 
plete, new lithograph department in- 
cludes two 42x58 two-color and one 
single 42x58 presses, a 22x34 two color, 
and a 17x22 single color, all Harris 
equipment. 

To make the required plates for 
these presses, the new department has 
complete camera and_ plate-making 
equipment. 

Much of the work to be done by off- 
set in the Parthenon Press plant is now 
being done in the East. It is expected 
that the production of the series of 
children’s books will be done in the 
House’s own offset press department. 
Most of these books are already being 
folded and bound in this plant. 

Several months ago, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, publishing division of the 
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Complete Offset Plant, Roof Parking, 
Vibration Damping, Oil Drip Pans, 
Feature Three Year Program Plant 





Methodist Publishing House, moved its 
warehouse and shipping department 
from 900 Broad Street to the large sub- 
basement of the new addition at the 
rear of the Demonbreun Street plant. 
A portion of the street-level, rear sec- 
tion of the basement is devoted to the 
shipping of books. 


ing oil to protect the floor underneath 
and to greatly reduce the hazard of fire 
is readily seen as well as an improve- 
ment in appearance of the workroom 
floor. 

Pans of 18-gauge sheet metal were 
constructed by sheet metal workers 
right on the floor from specifications in- 





Note heavy gauge drip pans beneath new rounder and backer unit. 


A number of innovations in the con- 
struction of the two-story and basement 
addition to the Parthenon Press plant 
and the complete remodelling of the 
original building will be of interest to 
the readers of BooxsinpiInc & Book 
PRODUCTION. 


Oil Pans Under Equipment 

Installation of new machines in press- 
room and bindery and movement to 
new locations of older units have given 
the maintenance department of the firm 
an opportunity to carry out a plan to 
place sheet-metal pans under all pieces 
of equipment using considerable oil. 
The advantage of containing the wast- 
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dicated by chalk lines on the floor. All 
units are located or relocated, as the 
case may be, according to a plant lay- 
out prepared for the purpose. 

When completed and welded together 
the pan is sunk to the concrete under- 
neath by removing the wood blocks 
within the chalk-marked area. The pan 
is extended on the side to take care of 
the motor. The sheet metal is turned 
up to form the pan, with the upturned 
flange against the edge of the blocks. 

Under smaller bindery machinery 
and other lighter units sheets of the 
metal are laid on top of the wood block 
floor with the “flanged” edges turned 
down between the blocks. Both pans 
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id sheets were easily installed while 
ie units were being moved into posi- 
on. Sheets for the small units cost 
25 or less, with cost of the larger pans 
nging from $75 to $150, plus the ac- 
ual cost of installation by the mainte- 
ance crew. Use of the sheets and pans 
dd to the neat and clean appearance 
{ the workroom. Plant porters are re- 
quired, in keeping the machine and the 
floor otherwise clean, to remove ac- 
cumulated waste oil with rags and other 
materials. 


Lead Footings for Heavy Units 


\nother innovation in the installation 
nd moving of large presses and other 
eavy units was the use of lead foot- 
igs. Rubber blocks were tried under 
t least one press and there immediate- 
y developed sufficient play from vibra- 
ion to almost pull the feeder section 
nd press apart before the blocks could 
© removed and other base footings be 
upplied. 

Wood box forms were built while the 
iachine was still elevated on the mov- 
ng skids and melted lead (most of it 
onsisting of reclaimed and remelted 
ype slugs and scraps) poured in to 
orm solid footings between the base 
ind the floor. Heavy oak timbers were 
ised under smaller units with bolts 
hrough press frames and base timbers 
5 being sunk and leaded in the concrete 
e floor. 

All power conduits are, of course, 
overhead and leads to individual motors 
are down nearest concrete columns to 
the floor and through conduits sunk in 
the wood blocks to the motor. 


Roof Parking, Locker Rooms 


For years Parthenon Press has faced 
the problem of providing sufficient 
parking space for approximately 400 
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Off to the roof we go to eliminate street parking of employees’ cars 


employees’ cars at a plant site too far 
uptown for adequate parking. Added 
to this was the additional time required 
for any employee to find parking space, 
often at a distance from the plant, and 
then reach the locker room and prepare 
for work. Both of these problems are 
solved satisfactorily by the roof park- 
ing and roof locker rooms. Separate 
“up” and “down” ramps afford en- 
trance and exit to the parking area. 

Spaces for the 400 cars are marked 
off and numbered on the roof floor and 
each employee with a car is assigned a 
parking spot number which must be 
used at all times. One attendant is on 
duty on the roof all the time with a 
second to help at shift time to see that 
parking rules are fully observed. There 
is, of course, no charge to the em- 
ployees for parking privileges. 

The employee leaves his car, goes 
directly into the locker room where he 
or she dresses for work, then reaches 
the workroom by way of a stairway. 





"Cleanliness ..." 






The procedure is reversed when the 
employee is ready to leave for the day. 
No time is lost in parking and in chang- 
ing clothes for work. There are 456 
lockers provided, an equal number for 
the men and the women. 

The new and remodelled sections of 
the plant has been equipped with auto- 
matic heating and _ air-conditioning 
equipment at an approximate cost of 
$500.000. By using natural gas for fuel, 
smoke and dirt are eliminated from all 
departments. 

The specially equipped “lever” load- 
ing dock for the use of both Parthenon 
Press and Abdingdon-Cokesbury will 
accommodate 8 trucks at one time. 

Some idea of the volume of work in 
process in this plant may be obtained 
from the fact that approximately four 
carloads of material come in each day, 
creating a major material handling and 
warehousing problem equalled in few 
printing and binding plants in the 
country. 


is the motto in the gathering department 
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Robert A. Harper 


The manager of the industrial Fabrics Div. 
of Columbia Mills, Inc. is a quiet, soft- 

spoken man in his 
middle forties. He's 





a bit over six feet 
solidly-built 
body and some gray- 
ing hairs about the 
temples. The main 
impression one gets 


with a 


upon meeting Robert 
Harper is that of a 
genuine, serious sin- 
cerity—a_ sort of de- 
termination to tackle every job conscien- 
tiously with all the resources at one’s com- 
mand. This precise, careful manner is also 
typical of his approach to his work on 
Columbia Mills book cloth. 

Harper was born in Chicago, Ill. and 
was a student at Philip Exeter Academy, 
New Hampshire, Class of °24. After 
graduation he became a student at Am- 
herst College where he played on the 
football team and earned some recognition 
for his athletic talents. He graduated in 
1929—a bleak year for many—and soon 
began his career in the fabrics and book 
cover field by working for Holliston Mills. 

Harper’s training in industrial fabrics, 
particularly book cloth, was fairly thorough, 
He worked through every department in 
the mill and office, finally becoming gen- 
eral production manager. This was followed 
by a three-year period as plant manager of 
Brookfield Mills. Last year he was ap- 
pointed manager of the Industrial Fabrics 
Div. of Columbia Mills. 

He travels quite a bit now, freqrently 
attending trade affairs to keep in touch 
with developments in publishing and book 
manufacturing. His principal hobbies are 
woodworking and refinishing old furniture 
and he also has quite an interest in boat- 
ing, for Syracuse is in the middle of the 
lake region. In 1933 he married Arlene 
Rendall and now they have two daughters, 
Ann and Deborah, age 14 and 12. 


Albert H. Clayburgh 


Don’t ask why Albert Henry Clayburgh, 
vice president of Albert D. Smith & Co., 
Inc. (a division of Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co.) should be nicknamed “Bill.” It’s one 
of those minor unsolved mysteries, but 
“Bill” it is and will remain to the many 
publishers and book 
manufacturers with 
whom he’s worked for 
the past 20 years. 
Bill is a native New 
Yorker, born in 1909 
and bred in_ these 
here parts, though he 
did spend his college 
years out West—in 
Western New Jersey, 
that is; 





Princeton, 


to be exact. He graduated in 1931 and 
soon joined his father with A. D. Smith & 
Co. Bill (or Albert, if you insist) spent 
about three years becoming familiar with 
the world of fabrics, and was then shifted 
to the Book Cloth Division where he has 
been ever since. 

During the war Bill’s technical training 
at Princeton U. came in handy and he 
served as an engineer and ordnance officer 
with a bombing squadron on a carrier. In 
45 he doffed the uniform of a Lt. Com- 
mander and put on civvies again by return- 
ing to A. D. Smith & Co. 

Bill is a married man with two sons and 
a daughter. He still lives in New York, 
apart from sporadic trips to book plants. 
He’s a fair hand at tennis, his main 
hobby, but lately some of the boys have 
been persuading him to try his hand at 
golf. “There doesn’t seem to be much 
time for hobbies, though,” he says, “for 
the family keeps one busy.” 

He’s quite a familiar figure at activities 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
attending most of the Clinic meetings and 
frequently being called upon as a speaker 
on the cover problems of book production 
men. He was recently elected secretary of 
the AIGA and is a member of the Board 
of Directors. 


R. H. Mosher 


You might say that the general manager of 
the Miami Valley Coated Paper Co. was 
born in the paper business for his father 
was purchasing agent 
for a paper distribu- 
tor in their home 
town, Holyoke, Mass. 
Young Bob studied 
chemical engineering 
at the Univ. of Mas- 
sachusetts, with eyes 
already on a career 
in the paper field, and 
received his graduate 
degree from the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry at Appleton, 
Wis. 

“My first job,” he told us as we chatted 
in the Miami Valley executive office in 
Franklin, Ohio, “after a number of sum- 
mer jobs with several paper mills, was with 
the Monsanto Chemical Co. in their Plastic 
Division where I was responsible for their 
research and development program in find- 
ing uses for plastics in combination with 
paper and pulp.” 

It was this experience, plus a growing in- 
terest in the paper converting industry that 
led him to Marvellum Co. as laboratory and 
technical director, and then to Holyoke 
Card and Paper Co. as mill manager. For 
several years he has also carried on a con- 
sulting practice in paper, paper convert- 
ing, and allied chemical fields. He has also 
been an extensive contributor to the trade 
journals and has written chapters for sev- 
eral publishing and packaging books. He 
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has edited “Specialty Papers” and a com- 
panion volume, “The Technology of Coated 
and Processed Papers.” 

Bob first joined Miami Valley Coated 
Paper Co. in May, 1950, where he is super- 
vising the development of special cover 
papers suitable for books, pamphlets, cata- 
log and allied uses. 

Mosher is in his early thirties and the 
brown hair is already turning white. He 
usually wears eyeglasses and is six feet 
two, weighing in at 225 pounds. He has 
two children, aged one and five, lives in a 
big roomy old house in Middletown, Ohio 
and he has a wide range of hobbies that 
range from fishing and hunting to golf, 
tennis, squash, reading, and 
around his garden. 

He is a member of the Rotary Club of 
Franklin, Ohio, as well as of the Amer. 
Chemical Society, the Technical Assn. of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, and the 
Amer. Management Assn. 


puttering 


Louis D. Davis 


There’s a good reason for the big globe on 
the right hand side of Davis’ desk in the 
executive offices of The L. D. Davis Co., 
glue manufacturers 
of Philadelphia and 
Bristol, Pa. A genu- 
ine “man of the 
world,” president Da- 
vis has traveled ex- 
tensively, his most re- 
cent jaunt being an 
elephant and __ lion 
hunting safari for one 
month in the depths 
of Africa. A recently 
published booklet on the expedition, “Sa- 
fari on the Luangwa,” tells how Lou 
brought down a big cow elephant with his 
.404 Express rifle. Two years ago he spent 
a happy summer vacation bagging big 
game on a hunting trip in the Alaskan 
wilderness. You can be sure, then, that the 
membership cards he carries in The Ex- 
plorers Club and the Philadelphia Acade- 
my of Natural Science are justly deserved. 

At the age of 25, Davis started out on 
his own in the glue business and founded 
the company which is now celebrating its 
25th anniversary. 

Making his start in Philadelphia, Lou’s 
rapidly developing company outgrew one 
plant after another. Finally in 1936 the 
huge factory in Bristol, Pa., was purchased. 

Lou directs operations from the executive 
office on Walnut St., in Philly, leaving the 
direction of the plant to Joseph Kindy who 
was his first employee, having been with 
Lou for 25 years. Lou’s brothers are also 
in the business now, Milton I. serving as 
secretary and treasurer and John L. being 
vice president. 

Four of Lou’s salesmen are particularly 
well-known among bookbinders: Silas C. 
May operates from Chicago, William B. 
Scott from Philadelphia, James L. Wil- 
meth, Jr., from New York and Louis H. 
Zarnitz from Boston. 

Lou is 51 now, married and with three 
children. Aside from big game hunting, 
his main hobby is golf. He has an Official 
Handicap of 2 and is a member of the Old 
York Country Club, the Huntingdon Valley 
Country Club and Pine Valley Golf Club. 
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sraeber in New Plant 


raeber Stringing and Wire Machine 
o., manufacturers of machines for 
ringing and wiring tags and booklets, 
as moved its plant and main offices to 
75 llth Ave., Paterson, N. J. This lo- 
ition represents improved and larger 
roduction facilities for Graeber at the 
te of its parent company, the New 
ra Manufacturing Co. The Graeber 
ine includes Tag Stringer and Knotter, 
(ag Stringer and Looper, Wiring Ma- 
hines, Patch and Eyeletting Machines, 
‘alendar and Display Card Stringer 
ind Knotter. 

At the new location vice-president 
ind sales manager Joseph E. Morris 
and general manager Kenneth J. Con- 
rad will continue to head the sales and 
xecutive personnel. Raymond Fleming 
remains in the position of development 
ngineer, which he has held since the 
leath of the late Frank Graeber. 


Bob Sweeney Joins Abrams 


Rk. H. (Bob) Sweeney has joined the 
sales force of the M. L. Abrams Com- 
pany at their home office in Cleveland. 

Sweeney formerly was with the Chas. 
Eneau Johnson Co., Inc., traveling out 
if their Cleveland office for the past 
six years. Previous to this he spent 
years as a pressman and operator of a 
irinting plant in Vermont. 

For the present Sweeney will travel 
n Central Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
ania and New York, with headquar- 
‘rs at the home office in Cleveland. 


eo Bs 


H. M. SouTHERLAND, sales and serv- 
‘e representative of the Boston Ma- 
hine Works Co., manufacturers of 
8ooth Book Cover Turning-in Machine, 
as retired from service with the com- 
any. He will be succeeded by JoHN 
L.. HANK of Box 293. South River, N. J. 
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New Graeber Plant 
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Lawson’s “Rapid Trimmer,” 
E. P. Lawson Co., Inc., N. Y. C. has 


been named exclusive distributor for 
the “Rapid Trimmer,” a new imported 
automatic three-knife trimmer designed 
for conveyor line operaton in the trim- 
ming of books, magazines and pam- 
phlets at speeds from 15 to 25 piles a 
minute. 


Lawson's Rapid Trimmer 


The machine will handle trimmed 
work in sizes from 2” x 3% to 1134” 
x 16%”. Knives may be set for varia- 
tions in sizes by a hand wheel. The 
clamp pressure is variable and once 
adjusted remains constant. Trans- 
parent, unbreakable Plexi-Glass shields 
cover the knives and delivery sections 
of the machine, fully protecting the 
operator, yet allowing full view of 
operation at all times. Belt motor 
drive and a conveyor unit are standard 
equipment. The trimmer is of massive 
design and weighs over 4500 pounds. 


Farwell Joins Gane Bros. 


Ernest L. Farwell has joined the sales 
staff of Gane Bros. & Lane, N. Y. C., 
January 1, to take charge of sales pro- 
motion among binders and publishers in 
the Eastern seaboard area. Farwell, 
one of Plimpton Press’s “academy” 
graduates, has at various times, served 
as superintendent of the Scribner Press 
Bindery, J. J. Little & Ives, Haddon 
Craftsmen, Haddon Bindery, 


ouring the Supply Field 


Drawlok for Rubber Plates 


A new and improved type of cylinder 
for rubber plates has been developed 
by Crawford, Inc., Engineering, Dept. 
4, 254 Aborn Street, Providence, R. I. 
Known as “Drawlok” the cylinder fea- 
tures a joint which extends from end 
to end. The closing joint enables rubber 
plates to be mounted without removing 
the cylinder from the press. 


Fuller Buys Bingham Div. 
H. B. Fuller Co. of St. Paul, Minn., has 


purchased the adhesives manufacturing 
division of Bingham Brothers Co., 
N.Y.C., according to Bingham president 
Edna L. Travers. The Newark plant 
will continue to manufacture all of the 
adhesives for printers and binders and 
a number of new lines will be promoted. 
The Fuller company has also taken over 
the division’s sales force and office per- 
sonnel. 


Mid-States Promotes Zinke 


Arno L. Zinke, vice-president of the 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., 2515 
S. Damen Ave., Chicago 8, Ill, has 
been promoted to the position of gen- 
eral manager from general sales man- 
ager. Vice-president Humphner, also a 
director of the company, will continue 
in full charge of the manufacturing de- 
partments. The company produces pa- 
per and cloth gummed tapes. 


eo eo 


"Nymoville," Belding Corticelli's two-million 
dollar thread manufacturing plant was 
officially opened in Hendersonville, N. C. 
on December 3. Production flow and quality 
are controlled by approximately 5,000 elec- 
tronic tubes, according to F. L. Johnson, 
president of Belding Corticelli, producers 
of "Nymo" nylon thread for book sewing. 


This is Nymoville! 
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A TOAST TO OUR GOOD FRIENDS WHO 
USE INTERLAKEN BOOKCLOTH 


The real friends we want to remember in this New Year Greeting 
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for 1952 are those from whom we buy and those to whom we 
sell. Association through business binds us together in lasting 


friendship. For it is business that brings the good people together. 


J RSPaabab iat esas 
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It is business that finds out for us who our true friends are. Our 


bees 


oe ne 


chief joy as we grow older is in our own good customers and in 


suppliers who sell us honest goods and give us faithful service. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
Louis DeJonge & Company Marshall Son & Wheelock, Inc. 
Gane Bros. & Co. of New York, Inc. CINCINNATI 
Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc. 


_ 


Queen City Paper Company 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc. Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc. 


Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 


Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
J. L. Shoemaker & Company Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc. 
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INTERLAKEN MILLS, FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 
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1951 was an important 
ne in San Francisco, with one of the 
ading bookbinderies beginning a re- 
italization program and the other going 
ito its first full twelve-month of mech- 
nized edition binding. With the post- 
ar growth of California’s population 
ud industries has come a_ parallel 
rowth in its graphic arts activities, 
hich apparently is now finally having 
n impact upon its bindery operations. 
San Francisco’s “printing, publishing 
id allied industries,” according to the 
conomists, are second only to its food 
rocessing industries in dollar volume 
nd account for some $70,000,000 worth 
{ business each year. A large por- 
ion of this is accounted for by food 
labels and other miscellaneous printed 
natter, leaving published works to 

claim only a relatively small portion 
ot the total, and many workers formally 
classified as bookbinders are in fields 
not actually related to publishing. 

Nevertheless, the San Francisco area 
remains the West’s publishing center, 
despite the fact that Los Angeles’ huge 
Pacific Press, which prints a number of 
national publications for Western dis- 
tribution, may push Southern Cali- 
fornia’s total dollar volume up beyond 
Northern California’s. 

Bindery work in the San Francisco 
area has grown steadily over the past 
decade. The only accurate statistics 
available on binderies as such are those 
of the Bookbinders and Bindery Wom- 
en’s Union, Local 31-125. They show 
that in 1941 the union’s working mem- 
bership in San Francisco stood at about 
600; by this year it had risen to around 
925. During the course of 1951 there 
was an estimated increase of 25. Ac- 
cording to William Hogan, secretary of 
the local and the area’s best informed 
man on its bookbinding industry, the 


Coast Binderies Lead Mechanization Trend 


rise has been due very little to union 
organizing but rather reflects steady 
growth of business. 


New owners take over 


May of this year saw the purchase of 
the T. J. Cardoza Co. by John and 
George Levison. Established in 1918 
by Tony Cardoza, dean of San Fran- 
cisco bookbinders until his recent re- 
tirement, the organization for a number 
of years has been known as the West’s 
largest general commercial bindery. It 
has done and continues to do a wide 
variety of work, from pamphlet and 
edition binding all down the line 
through library binding, loose leaf work 
and mechanical binding to tinning and 
Kleen-Stik work. Its purchase by the 
Levison brothers came as a surprise. 
Long prominent in San Francisco’s busi- 
ness and civic affairs, neither had any 
previous experience in the graphic arts 
industry. Like their father, J. B. Levi- 
son, who was for many years president 
of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., 
they had been insurance men. Their 
purchase of the Cardoza bindery was 
based upon an analysis of its prospects 
and the resulting conclusion that it was 
a sound business with good prospects 
for growth. 

“We expect to get tooled up to do 
any kind of job,” John Levison said 
recently, “and we expect to grow. We’re 
going out after more work here, and 
I don’t see why we can’t get a lot of 
work that’s going East now.” 

A plant rehabilitation program be- 
gan the day the Levisons took over 
the twenty-four man shop: painting. 
modernizing, repairing equipment where 
necessary, working toward straight-line 
production insofar as their present 
building allows. A new Christensen 
gang wire stitcher was installed to 


augment the one already in the plant. 
The Smyth casemaker was completely 
overhauled, and a new Smyth No. 3 
casing-in machine was purchased and 
delivered. 


Mechanization sets in 


This brings to three the number of San 
Francisco plants having automatic case 
making and casing-in equipment. The 
Cooperative Bindery has been so equip- 
ped for some years, but its work is 
confined almost entirely to binding law 
books for the Bancroft Whitney Com- 
pany. The other such machines were 
delivered in 1950 to the Benj. P. Keys 
Co., the other of the city’s major bind- 
eries, which is just now completing its 
first full year of basically mechanized 
case binding. 

John Rogers, like the Levisons a busi- 
nessman, bought the Benj. P. Keys Co. 
in 1947 and started slowly and quietly 
mechanizing its edition binding facili- 
ties. Over the past four and a half 
years he has been improving his equip- 
ment and operation, going after longer 
nnd longer runs, and gradually lower- 
ing his prices, all together in what he 
calls “ a kind of downward spiral.” 
His plant is now equipped to do edition 
and pamphlet binding on a scale ap- 
propriate to the work available in the 
West but without attempting to com- 
pete on a level with the largest of the 
nation’s binderies. This year he has 
landed jobs from Seattle to the north 
and Los Angeles to the south. Last 
month he was awarded the contract 
for an edition of 57,000 hard-bound 
catalogues, the largest case binding con- 
tract ever let on the Pacific Coast so far 
as he knows. 

To many, this sounds as if Western 
bookbinding had passed from child- 
hood to adolescence and now stands a 
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® +2 Kivar Lexide 
® Perfect Roll Leaf 
B® Kendall Mills Super 


@ Fabricated Paper 
COWHIDE CALF 
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@ Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


® Comertex Lining Paper 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, INC. 


119 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, II! 


Distributors 


MOROCCO BUFFING 


@ Du Pont Fabrikoid and P X Cloth 

@ Green Core Gummed Hollands 

® Aurora Paperboard Co. Binder Board 
@ Diamond Decorative Leaf 

® Achilles End Sheet Paper 

@ Alcoa Aluminum Binding Posts 
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DRILL PAPER [ne 


p money for you...because each is de- 
signed to give you the speed, accuracy 
and volume that reduces costs. 


N-D MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL. (at right) 

Drills up to 8 holes simultaneously. 

Automatic table lift with swift return 

vields high production speed and ease 

of operation. Combination gauge with 

micrometer adjustments for ordinary 

drilling or bookkeeping systems. Easy ' ' Fs 

to set up. No tools needed. Each drill ‘ WRITE FOR 
head has its own built-in wrench. pe a DETAILS 
Gooseneck design permits handling any Yow f 
size sheet. A fast, dependable worker , 
and a great asset to the busy plant. 


N-D SINGLE SPINDLE DRILL. (at left) 
Nothing like it. Moving table controls 
accurate hole placement. Stock not re- 
handled after being set in position. A 
touch of the handy latch shifts the table 
for each successive hole. Operator's 
hands do not touch stock until all drill- 
ing is finished. No errors. No spoils. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER. Get full in- 
formation about these highly effi- NYGREN sol DAHLY COMPANY 
cient, profit-producing N-D Paper 
Drills. Our interesting literature 1422-32 ALTCELD ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL 
will give you facts and figures to 
help your selection, and to prove 
you just can’t beat an N-D Paper 
Drill. Write today. No obligation. 


Oly MARRESFORD Universal Tipping Machine 


Gives You All These Features 


plas os RPGs 


a 8 LS 
ease: 


Write for 
machine 
Now — one 


the complete - 
sone sizes from 3x9 to 10x14. Her 


machine with all the ia er. eal MARRESFORD 
Ee , : id 
shane Marresford Automat! vy l.Ye HINE co. 


° ‘ sier, oe 
to make tipping © 
many ee thee profitable. 3880 Ridge Road West Rochester 13, N. Y. 


Complete Information 
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good chance of growing right along into 
maturity. 
Several small new binderies have en- 
tered the field in San Francisco this 
ir. The Service Bookbindery has 
en established by Ray Holmes, Ed 
inhardt and John Toepfer, all form- 
y with Cardoza. The San Francisco 
ide Bindery has been established by 
y Sharpless and Peter Rungaves, 
h formerly with the Trade Bindery, 
ich went out of existence in the 
ing. Carl Blake, who also was with 
Trade Bindery, has started Carl’s 
idery, doing mainly folding. Hans 
Schuberth, formerly with Cardoza, 
established a general bookbinding 
siness emphasizing special bindings, 
airing and restoring. 
\mong the large printing plants, the 
corder has installed several 
ces of new equipment in its bindery, 
luding a Brackett trimmer, a KK 
eveland WW Cleveland 
iider, and a Berry drill. The Security 
ithograph Company has announced 
lans to move into larger quarters and 
ill improve its entire plant including 
he bindery. 


Press 


folder, a 


There are no very strong opinions in 
he industry concerning business for 
952. Most plants are confident of 
vork continuing at about its present 


itisfactory level. There is some possi- 


bility that government printing orders 
will increase work all along the line 
in the area, however. 

Rumors persist here that a large 
Eastern book manufacturer plans to 
establish a plant in this area, spurred 
on by the recent rise in postal rates. 


Magnesium Plates for Annuals 


Magnesium halftone originals for 
school annual work have proved quite 
successful, reports the Indianapolis En- 
graving Co., Indianapolis, Ind. After 
making a couple of thousand plates, the 
firm reports that in general the con- 
trast and tonal values were good, and 
the shop expects to continue its use. 


In book work, magnesium is admit- 
tedly up against a cost picture that 
makes it tough to compete. According 
to C. C. Goodrich, vice-president, in 
this city average single page beveled 
electros, are selling at approximately 
$1.25. For magnesium’s toughness, 
lightness, and longevity, to counter the 
difference in price, is some task, he 
observed. 

The astonishingly light metal, how- 
ever, has proved very valuable to rub- 
ber plate makers for paper specialties. 
An extra deep bite on 15 gauge, results 
in a quick release from the mold, and 
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TO MELT GLUE 


old neaule” 


IS GOOD ENOUGH 


BUT if you start 
with good animal 
glue and 
fast, economical high 
quality finished 
product, then inquire 
about a suitable Sta- 
Warm shallow glue 
heater like 
bookbinders have 
used successfully for 


want a 


many 


1 to 8 qt. shallow 
bookbinders’ glue 
pots with bail, re- 
movable insert and 
brush wiper. 


vears. 


ta-Warsm ELectric co. 


1946 N. CHESTNUT ST., RAVENNA, OHIO 
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MAGAZINES 
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BOOK MATCHES 


BOTTLE CAPS 


because of the light weight, storage of 
the many hundreds of pattern plates 
for re-runs is no problem, for a ten 
year old can lift a stack of plates four 
feet high to get one out of the middle. 

The metal works particularly well on 
multiple image work, even on process 
plates with up to a 500,000 run. 

Magnesium is not a cure-all, says 
Goodrich, who anticipates that more 
improvements will be made in its use 
and in repair and soldering. If sup- 
plier and printer work together, it can 
be used successfully and economically 
in many ways. 


Hint for Better Ruling 


Zig-zag lines, or other imperfect 
registrations which are not caused by 
improperly _ set guides, and 
rollers, may be caused by a blanket 
that is uneven in width. Sometimes 
this may be corrected by blanket wash- 
ing or cloth damping as just suggested. 
Zig-zag lines caused by uneven blankets 
may be avoided by running the sheets 
in the center of the blanket where there 
is least distortion. Care must be taken 
to avoid the temptations to stretch the 
blanket on the edges to make up for 
the uneveness. The stretched place will 
tend to sway to the tight side, again 
throwing the sheet out of register. 


pens, 


PAPER BOXES 


SPIRAL BINDING 


For best results in bookbinding, box 


stitching and many similar operations 


—use Seneca Stitching Wire! Unbeat- 


able for uniform high quality and de- 


5 to 50 gal. glue 
heating tanks. 


or copper coated finishes . . 


pendability. Available in galvanized 


- in all 


popular sizes, round or flat on spools 


and cores. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. COMPANY - FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Representatives in practically All Principal Cities 














SAVE 35% TIME. Machine-glue leather, paper, canvas, 
book cloth and cardboard sheets rapidly. 


NEAT RESULTS. Uniform glue coatings without lumps, 
blisters, wrinkles or warp. 





PRACTICAL FOR SHORT RUNS. No 
regulation for size or shape of sheets. 








DIAL CALIBRATED GLUE COATING 
CONTROL permits instant precision 
adjustment. 













i, a2”, 2”, 94”. 
40” and 46” wide. 
EASY TO CLEAN 


Entire tank is accessible for cleaning. 
Roller is instantly removable without tools. 
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SCHAEFER EDGE GLUERS aaah ee | 
for edge-gumming printed : 






sheets, tipping calendar pictures | 
and for gluing single -wing | 
easels. 


SCHAEFER MACHINE CO. 
57 Carbon Street Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tels.: Bridgeport 68-2250 New York City: LExington 2-2010 

Boston: Arlington 5-8096 


AGENTS: Dolliver G Bro. San Francisco G Los Angeles—Manufacturers 
Supplies Co., St. Louis—A. R. Quaintance Co., Chicago—M. L. Abrams 
Co., Cleveland—Sears, Ltd., Canada. 







8” and 11” Edge 
luers also fully glue 


sheets of paper, cloth 
and cardboard. 


_# 
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‘ai In Chicago an international- 4 
ly known organization* of 7 
lithographers and engravers 3 
with the ability to do the 
finest work—whether it be : 
the production of currency 4 

> or a printed form, uses seven 7 
JCM Semi-Automatic Collat- 7 

_ing and Tipping Machines 2 
in the daily production of 7 
quality forms. You too can : 


profit by the installation of 7 





a JCM. Don’t delay — get § 


the facts by writing at once. i 
J. CURRY MENDES CORPORATION a 
104 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS. 


500 S. CLINTON STREET 22 E. 29TH STREET 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS NEW YORK CITY 


*NAME ON REQUEST. 
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Rand MeNally Builds Plant in Skokie 


ind MeNally & Co., which owns and operates the W. B. 
Conkey Co., book manufacturers, is moving from its present 
rters at Clark and Harrison St. in Chicago, Ill., and has 
ted construction at Skokie, IIl., of a $2,000,000 building. 
new facilities are being erected on a 16 acre site to 
se the general offices of Rand McNally, the offset de- 
tment, and other departments now located in the Conkey 
it at Hammond, Ind. The new construction will add 
000 sq. ft. of floor space to the 400,000 sq. ft. now avail- 

» at Hammond. 


lhe New England Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
ton purchased the Skokie site and are building the plant 
order at a total cost of $2,300,000. The plant is being 
sed to Rand for 35 years at a term rental of around 
000,000.00. 


lhe new plant-office will have 226,000 square feet of floor 
ice and will consist of one story for the plant and a two- 
wry section for the office. The factory section will house the 
iset plate making and printing departments, bindery, globe 
id map mounting, and ticket factory departments. 


Rand MeNally’s present building in Chicago has been 
ised to the United States bureau of public debt. It was 


iid in 1949, 


Auto-Flex 
Chain Post 


» Binder Metals 


with « < 


| Non-Protrud- *> 


ing Posts F\s 


Tengwall 


Prong 
Binder 
Metals 


Metal 
Hinges 


Ask For Catalog BH-49 


WILSON JONES Co. 


3300 FRANKLIN BLVD. 122 EAST 23RD ST. 
CHICAGO 24 NEW YORK CITY 10 


KANSAS CITY ELIZABETH SAN FRANCISCO 
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O’Donnell Named Country Life Supt. 


John O’Donnell has been appointed plant superintendent at 
Country Life Press in Garden City, L. L, N. Y. and will 
be in charge of all production. O’Don- 
nell joined Doubleday in 1936 and has 
worked as assistant comptroller, assis- 
tant plant engineer, assistant bindery 
superintendent, and production super- 
visor at the Garden City plant. He was 
born in New York and attended Poly- 
tech Institute in Brooklyn and gradu- 
ated from West Virginia University. 
During World War II he served in the 
Air Corps and Engineering Corps. 
Hand Binding at Cornell 
Mrs. Fleda Straight Myers donated her home bindery work- 
shop to Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and has volunteered 
her services as a skilled instructor in extra binding. She had 
studied with Anthony Gardner and had done restoration 
work at the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. and in Florence, 
ltaly. 
a mae 
C. O. Owen & Co. and its affiliate, Engdahl Bindery, are 
expanding their facilities with an additional building com- 
prising 8,000 sq. ft. of floor space being constructed at the 


site of their one-year old 80,000 sq. ft. one-story building 
at 220 S. Maywood Drive, Maywood. Ill. 
CE 
G. V. Aigner Co., Edit Inc., George C. Melvin Ptg. Crafts- 
men, and Scripture Press Foundation are among the 32 new 
members recently announced by the Graphic Arts Asso. of 


Ill., Ine. 


ARBOR 
DRILL 


OVER 100 ITEMS 
IN DRILLS 


WIDE 
ASSORTMENT 
of COLORS 
and GRAINS 


THEY DO A BETTER JOB 
MORE DURABLE—EASIER TO WORK 
MORE ATTRACTIVE 


ASHER & BORETA ine. 


900 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 





HERE’S WHAT 


NYLON THREAD 
will do for you 


in your BINDERY ! 


You'll get: 
® Tighter books 


® Faster “cutting down” time 
®@ No “rolling” of signatures 


@ Less machine trouble 


® Less trouble in “smashing” 
@ Absence of thread trouble 



































PATENT PENDING 














® 2 to 3 times the yardage | a fe  -.rr~—S”—“(‘*SC > 


®@ Improved shop production “a : as 


@ Reduced cost 
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For better workmanship . . . more economical Really Cash In On Your 


production . . . insist on Robinson Nylon Thread COUNTY BUSIN ESS 


ro LENS Oy bTa) yy 


Automatic-Locking — Fool-Proof 


(ey: THE Ki Perfect For Photo-Copied Records 
a] le; 
A: ay WA obudou THREAD CO. | EXCLUSIVE TERRITORIES OPEN 


55 UNION ST., P. O. BOX 857, 


WORCESTER, MASS WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


MANUFACTURERS OF SYNTHETIC THREADS EXCLUSIVELY | THE LOCKWOOD CO.,, INC 








Widely used by bookbinders and book 
printers. Applies 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Casemaking time 
cut 40 to 50°% with the 


MERZ TURNING-IN MACHINE 





%” to 4” glue strip 


























1246 38th ST., BROOKLYN 18, N. Y. 





along edge of sheet of paper without 
any gum oozing at the edges and the 
dry side remains clean. Amount of 
glue coating is accurately controlled. 
Automatic compensation for sheets of 
varying thicknesses. 


Write for catalog illustrating other gluing 
equipment for bookbinders and printers. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE Co. 


vce 1893 of equipment 


| PoTotViR 
ng, Gluingand Labeling 










Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 









® ECONOMICAL AND EASY TO OPERATE 
@ EXPERIENCED CASEMAKERS UNNECESSARY 
Performs 3 uniform and accurate operations for 
your casemaking department—turning-in, tuck- 
ing, and wringing—at speeds you wouldn't think 
possible. MERZ Model B E shown is adaptable 
to Library, Edition and Specialty Binders. Adjust- 
ment made with a flick of the finger. MERZ Model 
AE available without the wringer. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MERZ-VONDER HAAR CO. « Bookbinding Equipment 
809 WALNUT STREET « CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Hour Costs in L. A. Binderies 


\verage hour costs in the binderies of local printing plants 
have been prepared for a study being conducted by Print- 
ing Industries Assn., Inc. of Los Angeles (Cal.)  All-in- 
elusive hour cost, the report stated, is the sum total of all 
sts, including labor depreciation, rent, utilities, admini- 
rative and selling expenses, insurance, taxes operating 
pplies, repairs and maintenance, and spoilage with the 
rrect proportion of each cost factor charged to each type 
{ machine or operation. It does not include profit, make-up 
buyouts or interest on investment. 
Figures available are on the hourly cost, and the percent- 
e of productivity, averaged for 1951, January to Sep- 
nber: 





Hour Cost Productivity % 
ndery A $6.78 86 
ndery C 4.62 88 
idery D 3.70 90 
itters. 30” and larger 6.49 91 
iIders to 30” 6.07 76 
iIders to 40” 7.41 71 
ing Stitcher 5.76 59 





‘eek Uniform Machine Operating Signals 


lie Book Manufacturers Institute. the American Institute 
{ Graphic Arts, and the International Brotherhood of Book- 
inders are three of several national organizations in the 
raphic arts field that have been invited to participate in a 
sroject to make printing and binding machines as safe as 
ossible through standardization of machine signaling de- 
ices. Experts report that different signaling systems to 
ndicate starting of a machine—bells., horns, whistles, flash- 


==QUICK TACK! 
==FAST BINDING! 


Dennison Gummed Holland is a clean 
cutting cloth, with well anchored filling and 
excellent pliability. The gumming is extra 
strong, quick tacking — processed for easy 
handling. For either hand or high speed 
machine binding. 

Dennison No. 240 Gummed Holland can 
be supplied with dull or glazed finish in 
white, black, gray, green, red, blue, brown 
or tan. Available by the roll in standard 
or special widths. Order from your local 
Dennison distributor. 


JANUARY, 1952 


ing lights—have caused a great deal of confusion and many 
accidents as workmen move from one plant to another. 

In a series of regional conferences to be sponsored by the 
Research and Engineering Council of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry the power control locations and signal device locations 
and methods will be discussed for recommendations to a 
central committee. 

The project has been approved by the American Standards 
Association. 


Printing Execs Tour Dependable 


A. R. Rowbotham, manager of the Dependable Folding & 
Binding Co., was host to members of the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Junior Printing Executive Club who toured his plant prior to 
attending their monthly dinner meeting at Rodger Young 
Auditorium. During the plant tour Rowbotham demonstrated 
the operation of the “Miracle Fold” accordion folder. In his 
talk following the dinner meeting Rowbotham discussed 
“Planning Printing for Economical Binding.” G. Henry 
Henneberg, of Printing Industry of America, reported on the 
recent PIA convention in Boston. 


TAPHC Membership Hits 13,000 Peak 


Redistricting of the many areas covered by the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen is indicated due to 
the great increase of membership, now nearing 13,000, and 
the growth of new Clubs. A committee appointed by Inter- 
national President J. Homer Winkler is investigating the 
creation of new districts and district representatives. It is 
held that such a plan, if carried through, would facilitate 
and economize the operations of the organization. A com- 
plete report will be made at 33rd International Convention 
in St. Louis this year. 


SOMETHING EXTRA: The care and skill and 
research that goes into every index system 
designed and produced by the G. J. Aigner 
Company. 


AIGNER INDEXES 


Chicago: 422 South Clinton Street (7) 
New York: 97 Reade Street 














































































Booth Book Cover 
Turning-In Machine 


Flexible and hard board book-cover edges 
turned rapidly, accurately and easily. 

No special skill required. 

Straight sides up to 24” in length. 
Corners, any size, made to your specifica- 
tions. 

Regular machines supplied for 34 
turn-in. 

Special machines supplied for 34” to 1” 


turn-in. 


Send samples for quotations 
and free machine trial. 


” 


to 1,” 


Manufacturers of the famous “Boston” Latex and Gluing 
Machines; also ‘“‘New York’? Cementing Machines for solvent 
rubber cements. 


BOSTON MACHINE WORKS COMPANY 


LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE MONOMELT 
THE PLANE-O-PLATE 


THE HYDRO-CASTER 


MONOMELT POWER SHEARS 
MONOMELT MOLDING PRESSES 
PLASTIC PLATE CURVER 


VINYLITE AND ELECTROTYPERS, 
SUPPLIES 
BAKELITE MATRIX 
(Processed by Monomels) . 
~~ @ 


161i W. B. Polk $2. 
«| Mihneaplis, Mins, 














An ideal machine for tipping signa- 
tures, either regular or offset. Inex- 
perienced operator can easily obtain 
good speeds. This low priced ma- 


Range: 4" to 17" long—Can chine gives unsurpassed production 
be supplied for work 36" long _ results! 

Speed: 60 to 65 sections per 
minute 

Register: Completely auto- ‘ , 
matic. Always Immediately Available 


Sole Distributor 
HAMBRO MACHINERY DIVISION 


Write for Complete Data 
Spare Parts and Servicing 


350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. e LOngacre 4-0844 


A PRIMER IN BOOK PRODUCTION 


“All meat and a nice job of 

book: making” says one read- 

er. Here’s a book that gives Bi. 
in understandable detail and 

accurate language the proc- 

esses of book manufacture, 

all within 96 slim, readable 

pages. 


$] 50 (plus Se tax on 
° 


N. Y. C. orders) 


BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION 
50 Union Sq., N.Y.C. 


AS? sry 5 -)) —_— 
SS ee 


ee 7 
4 
= HICOP a: 
ad PRODUCT = 
Chix Supers | 
4 
Complete selection of all grades... controlled, 4 
ee uniform quality... priced for your advantage. — 





eee 
For sample and further information write Dept. S-1 


CHICOPEE MILLS, INC., 47 Worth St.. New York 13, N. Y. 
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Veteran Ruler Retires 

John Baker, 74, one of the oldest paper rulers in the 
nited States, celebrated his retirement with a huge farewell 
party given in his honor by fellow members of local 230, 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders, A. F. of L., Eliza- 
th, N. J. 

Baker, born in New York, started his career upon gradu- 
ion from elementary school. In those days, he reminisced, 
single ruling machine had three operators: A feeder, a 
ler, and a layboy. During his long career Baker worked 
almost every New York establishment. His last fifteen 
ars have been spent with S. E. & M. Vernon Co., Elizabeth, 
J., as a Lindbladh man. 

Baker has now retired to New Hampshire. 


itieth to Teach Binding 
HN RieEtH, who handles public relations for Mueller Art 
ver & Binding Co., 2202 Superior Ave. Cleveland, O., has 
en appointed special lecturer on binding at Fenn College 
Cleveland. Drawing lecturers and demonstrators from the 
ide and supply firms his course is designed as an aid for 
lvertising production. The Advertising Production Club of 

(leveland sponsors the course. 


Guildsmen Make More Than Merry 
ver 150 members and friends of the Bookbineds Guild of 
Y. got a headstart on 1951’s Christmas season merriment 
ith a December 7 party at the George Washington Hotel, 
\. Y. C. No other event in the N. Y. book industry seems 
o have won a more loyal and enthusiastic audience than this 
nnual event. Measuring his entertainment fare to this stand- 
rd William Fortney, Jr.. (Russell-Rutter), chairman of the 
ntertainment committee, did not fail his fellow members or 
ie many suppliers present. It was an evening full of good 
in and fellowship. 










for 


LOOSE LEAF 


RING METALS 
BOOKBINDERS 


One of Many Items Shown 
in Tenacity Catalog #52-A 
— Designed for Easy Binding — 


Mute 
THE TENACITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Bindery Students Win Certificates 
Certificates of Merit were awarded to 18 students in the 
Foreman Management Training Program conducted under 
the auspices of the Graphic Arts Association of Baltimore, 
Md. The honors were presented at a special luncheon meet- 
ing of the association on January 17. Among those receiving 
the certificates for diligence in their studies were Arthur 
Kinlein (Optic Bindery); Frank B. Adams, Robert L. 
Downs, Sr. and Oliver O. Moore (Young & Selden Co.) ; 
Henry A. Bachmann, Theodore M. Schmid, and Earle B. 
Watz (American Bank Stationery Co.) ; Harry Depkin and 
Howard V. Pfister (French Bray Printing Co.). 

John T. Pluhar, vice president of the Maurice Leeser Co. 
conducted the classes. 


Here & There 


Economy Bindery Co. has been admitted to membership in 
the Newark (N.J.) Master Printers Assn. General manager 
Henry Apruzzese, ANTHONY DaAvAnzo and ALBERT TRAET- 
TINO will represent the company in NMPA activities. 

ec Bb & 

Ratpu P. Dixon of Geo. A. Simonds & Co., Inc., book- 
binders, was elected a director of the Graphic Arts Assn. of 
Washington, D. C. 

ee & 

Sielaff Paper Co., 623 South 9th St., Milwaukee, Wise. 
has recently installed a Lawson 46” heavy duty hydraulic 
clamp cutter. 


eo 8b ww 
B&B Bookbindery has moved to 595 East Fifth Street, 
Galesburgh, IIl.. according to proprietor Cart L. Binz. 
eo 8b & 
A station wagon for pickup and delivery has been pur- 
chased by Leo Diers Bindery in Seattle, Wash. 





















Static in presses, folders and cutters 
is costly. The Simco “Midget” Static 
Eliminator permits maximum production, 
improves quality, increases profits. 


WANT FACTS ABOUT STATIC? 
WRITE TODAY FOR SIMCO’S 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER “‘BB7”’! 


the SIMCO company 


920 Master St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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Convert your gold leaf waste rub- 
bers, skewing, and floor sweeps into 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. 


METZ REFINING co. 
ACME-MORRISON Main Office and Plant 


ACME-CHAMPION 369 Mulberry St., Newark 2, N. J. MA 2-0866 
New England Offi 
BOOK STITCHERS 110 Tweed G2, Paweechet, R. T. Perry 5802 
e Full line « Complete service and parts 
e See your dealer or write 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2826 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 



























BINDERY SUPPLIES SS 





PLASTIC COATING CORP. 


| . KIVAR No. 2 & KIVAR No. 5 
BREHMER Original WSS Pyroxylin Coated Bookbinding Material 
SEWING MACHINES wag Helyoke, Mas 





QE We invite iia ac lela einen 
S Prentiss Stitching Wire 
| 





55-57 VANDAM ST., NEW YORK ALGONQUIN 5-4510 


your inquiry. 
IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 





Russell Ernest Baum 


Folders 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO. 
Cincinnati Established 1868 Ohio 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Distributors for Distributor for 
INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 

















CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CO. 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco . a complete line of bookbinding 
SUPER-STITCH BOOKBINDERS WIRE One itor ee eee ee ey 


exacting need and specification. 


Seem, THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 


“j . 
RELIABLE. 216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
West Coast Users: RELIATEX, 1319 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

RIN A TT 


Distributorships Available in Certain Territories 


















BOOKBINDERS SUPPLIES FOR OVER A CENTURY 








BSE) Dovey Boards — Book Duc J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO.| — 
SCE) Headbands Gummed Hollands 1427 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. d 
Louis DeJonge & Co. Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 : 

Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, g 

Loose Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. oa 








GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 











. 

Chicago @ San Francisco @ St. Louis @ Los Angeles Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. | 119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Il. 
333 Hudson Street ad Watkins 4-8090 Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, a 
Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 4 
acini Interlaken Cloth Du Pont Fabrikoid a 
English Handboarded Moroccos e 17 State St. | 3 

ities e New York City SPIRAL BINDING CO. Inc. 
( ANCRUSTA ) JOHN HOLT & COMPANY, INC. Manufacturers of q 
. ~ _/ IMPORTERS e Telephone PUNCHING DIES~ e PUNCHING MACHINES 4 

Titling Skivers © Digby 4-9696 MECHANICAL BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


406 West 31st Street New York 1, N. Y. 














| MARTINI BOOK SEWING MACHINES 


Write for complete details. 


ZWICKER-GRAF MFG. CO., INC. 


45 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


2 « « « « « SERVOL TYPE 


An inexpensive, hard, decp matt hot leaf stamping and embossing 





type, that takes the place of brass type, at much less cost. Write 
for booklet. 


OLSENMARK CORPORATION 
126 White Street New York 13, N. Y 
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Manufacturers of natural and syn- 
« thetic adhesives for book manufacture 










ettive 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
13th STREET & 3rd AVENUE e BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
SOuth 8-5109 e SOuth 8-9046 


| For over 50 years Better Adhesives Thru Research 








KEEPS GLUE AT 150° 


A Black & Decker Electric Glue Pot quickly 
brings glue to correct working temperature— 
keeps it there by thermostatic control. Holds 
2 qts. See your Black & Decker Distributor, or 
write to: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 660 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. 


BLACK & DECKER Electric Glue Pot 








D.C.—$29.50 





FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
GLUES FOR EVERY BOOKBINDING USE 






| PADDING 
SURRAGE GLUE CO. 15 VANDEWATER ST., N. Y.C. 








HARD, FLEXIBLE and NON-WARP 
* GLUES - 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 


Executive Offices Basic Mfrs., Est. 1926 Factory 


1401 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. Bristol, Pa. 











| FLEXIBLE GLUES 
e ALL ADHESIVES « 
THe Best By TEST 
For More Tuan 70 YEARS 
THomas W. Dunn Co. 
340 Peart Sr., New York7, NY. 















A Complete Bindery Glue Service | Offices +t 


Flexible Glues @ Pastes @ Padding Glues Boston 











Synthetic Resin Cements Philadelphia 
Finwe USED THRUOUT THE WORLD! —— 
neida 
MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE, Co., Inc. | st. Louis 
. . 425 G i .» Brooklyn, N. Y. Kal 00 
sities 13961 So. Lowe Ave. Chicago, ill Tomes 





ESTABLISHED 1892 
We specialize in 
every adhesive used in 
a bindery. 


SAMUEL SCHWEITZER CO, 


660 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Flexible Glues & Resins 
Non-Warp & Pyroxylin Pastes 


“Better Binding for Better Reading 
thru Bestick” 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. 


40-42 Renwick St., New York (3 7 Tel. AL. 5-0114 











l LEDGER PAPERS . 
GILBERT QUALITY LEDGERS 


G RT A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger * 100 % Cotton Fibre Content 
Old Ironsides Ledger * * 75% Cotton FibreContent 
Dauntless Ledger + ¢ © 50% Cotton Fibre Content 
DF. Gilbert Ledger * © © © 25% Cotton FibreContent 
yo" Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchants 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e MENASHA, WISCONSIN 

























Agates 
Backing Boards 
Backing Hammers 
Band Rubber 
Beating Hammer 
Bench Blocks 
Blank-book 
Sewing-bench 
Book-backing Machine 
Bookbinders’ Hammers 
Bundling Press, Hand 
Burnishers 
Creasers 
Electric Heater 
Finishing Presses 
Finishing Stands 
Forming Iron 
Gas Heater for 
Glue Kettle 
Gauge Table Shears 
Gilding Boards 
Gilding Press and 
Stand 
Glue Kettles 
Gold Cushions 
Hammers 
Job Backer 
Joint Rods 
Knife-grinder 


Your Check List 


For Bookbinder’s 


Machinery & Tools 
by HICKOK 





Laying Presses 

Lettering Pallet 

Lettering Pallet Press 

Numbering Machine 

Paging Head 

Paging Inks 

Paging and Numbering 
Machines 

Plow and Press 

Polishers 

Press Boards 

Press, Hand-bundling 
Signature 

Presses, Finishing 

Presses, Gilding 

Presses, Standing 

Roller Backer 

Rolls and Stamps 

Round Corner 
Cutting Machine 

Rubbing Up Sticks 

Sewing Benches 

Shears, Binder’s Board 

Stabbing Machines 

Standing Presses 

Table Shears 

Toggle Standing 


Presses 


All HICKOK equipment is 


made for long and hard usage 


—backed by a history of top 


performance since 





The W.O.HICKOK 


Manufacturing Co. Harrispurs - PA 
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dR. He: » From the moment the long-staple cotton leaves 
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the fields, until it becomes a handsome, enduring cover for a text 


book, reference book or best selling fiction S it gets spe- 


— JOANNA \ ee all the way. In our own South Carolina 
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* 
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ica for processing cotton fabrics, plus more i 
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“A Manuscript, A Publication Date” 


The Bookmaking Parade 
is omitted this month in or- 
der to allow space for the 
analysis of the publish- 
ing market mentioned 
at left. 


Please turn to page 64 
For the first in 


A series of twelve analytical 
and helpful studies of the ele- 
ments of book design. 


From Cover to Cover 


by 


STEFAN SALTER 


Illustrated with sketches, photos, 
working layouts 


The author is the widely known 
free lance designer, winner of the 
first B&BP award for “The year's 
greatest contribution to modern 
trade book design’ granted by 
the N. Y. Trade Book Clinic, and 
lecturer on book design and pro- 
duction. He has been on the de- 
sign staff on such well-known firms 
as American Book-Stratford Press, 
H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Co. 
and created designs for leading 
publishers throughout the country. 





































For National Bureau 


The composition of Conference on Business 
Cycles, a collection of technical papers and 
reports published by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, presented quite a prob- 
lem to the typographic firm of Oscar Leven- 
thal, Inc., New York. 

Specified in six sizes of Linotype Times 
Roman, the manuscript required a large 
variety of mixed text, tabular and formula 
composition. In fact, over 35 pages of the 
finished book contained tabular composition, 
while over 65 pages included complex mathe- 
matical equations and formulas. 

The entire text was set on a Model 29 Mixer 
Linotype. Virtually no hand-setting was re- 
quired, and floor work was kept toa minimum. 
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Linotype Mixer Sets Text, Tables and Formulas 
of Economic Research 


Another advantage: use of Times Roman, 
an exceptionally readable, yet compact type. 
enabled the publisher to work much material 
into 400-odd pages. 

More and more designers and publishers 
are discovering that Linotype faces, and the 
Linotype method of composition, provide the 
most satisfactory and economical answer to 
all their production problems, simple or com- 
plex. Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 
Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


- LINOTYPE - 


Set in Linotype Times Roman and Spartan Medium 
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What's Ahead in Book Publishing ? 


B&BP Survey Indicates Bright Prospects in Both Dollar & Unit Sales; 
Bigger Printings, More Non-Fiction, Better Design, Among Highlights 


F'\1ERE'S REASON tor a healthy degree 
optimism in book production circles 
ring 1952, judging from the results 
a nationwide survey of trade and 
tbook publishers just concluded by 
-BP, as to their sales and _ produc- 
n outlook. 

Increased volume in both dollar and 
it sales were anticipated by more 
in 50° of these replying, while more 
an a third indicated that their volume 
ould remain at least at the same level. 
ess than 10% were pessimistic in re- 
irting anticipated decreases. 

To hundreds of leading publishers 
ent a series of questions about volume 
ith in dollars and copies, size of edi- 
ms, new and otherwise. the outlook 
r retail sale prices, and what lines 

ill produce the best sales results, as 
ell as queries on the effect of improved 

esign and appearance on sales and re- 

iil prices, overseas production. and 
tential changes in materials and 

ethods. 

From the replies to these questions, 

hich are itemized below. one can 

aw these general observations on the 

ok trade in 1952. 


200k Prosperity 


51 was a good year for books. More 

them published and more of them 
ld than in 1950. More excitement 
out individual books than for several 
ars. Prices remained relatively steady 
vainst the inflationary drift of retail 
rices in general. 

Fifteen trade titles sold 100,000 or 
etter (in bookstores) in 1951, but 
ere were only ten last year. Only 
iree of the 15 were fiction. Book-club 
ales not included in these bookstore 
(Case history: “Joy Street” 
old just over 100,000 in the trade, but 
lid a whopping 750,000 through the 
ollar Book Club.) 

Television has been pretty largely 
liscounted as a serious competitor to 
hooks. Some even believe that TV—as 
radio before it— actually increased the 
reading of books because it enlarged 


cures, 
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people’s reading habits and interests. 

Quarter books continue to be the real 
publishing phenomenon of the times— 
more than 231,000.000 sold in 1951. 
The “lost audience” may be found here, 
reading their favorites at from two 
bits to 50c a show. 


The saape of the book 


There will be more books, they are 
most likely to be non-fiction or juvenile. 
and comprised of both more new titles 
and more revisions of older titles. Most 
of them will be as handsome as those of 
1951 or more so. Comparatively few 
will be produced abroad, and a great 
many of them will be garbed in substi- 
tute binding materials, new or old, and 
be printed in many instances from 
plastic letterpress plates. 

Now for the queries and the sum- 
marized replies: 


Q. What changes do you antici- 
pate in dollar sales for °52? 


66 2/3% anticipate greater dollar 
sales volume. 

15% count on a 15% increase or 
better in that volume, while those 
who anticipate an increase rang- 
ing from “slight” to 10%, 
ber 53%. 


num- 








WHAT’S AHEAD? 


in the machinery and 
supply market? 


* price levels? 


* availability? 


Full reports on pages 32-35 


Approximately 22% anticipate the 
same levels while 10% anticipate 
a decrease. 


Q. What changes do you antici- 
pate in unit volume? 


10% anticipate an increase of 20% 
or more in this sales direction. 
45% predicted increases from 
“slight” to 10%. The 45% re- 
mainder estimated business 
would be pretty much the same. 
Only one indicated any decrease. 
In comparing volume with the 
years 1951 and 1946, many were 
quick to note increases as high as 
100% over 1941, and a few higher 
than 1946, though most admitted 
their sales were from 10-20% less 
than in that boom year. Several 
publishers reported complete new 
lines would make their appear- 
ance during the year on which they 
were counting to increase their 
sales figures considerably. 
Expanded sales efforts are also 
being counted on to raise these 
totals. And of course, there’s noth- 
ing like a good list or a bestseller! 


Q. Are you holding the line or 
revising upwards or downwards, 
your preliminary estimate for 
1952 on new titles, new editions, 
size of editions, retail sales 
prices? 


Bigger printings will pad the pro- 
duction lines, for somewhat 
above 41% of those polled in- 
dicate they will issue bigger edi- 

tions in °52, while an equivalent 

percentage estimate they will hold 

the line. Somewhat above 17% 

anticipate smaller editions. 

New editions wil contribute their 
share with 30% of reporting pub- 
lishers anticipating a greater num- 
ber, 48% predicting as many edi- 
tions as last year. Slightly above 
18% indicate reductions. 

25% are counting on increasing 
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the number of new titles, while 

40% expect to hold the line. with 
30% anticipating less new titles. 

Approximately 35% of report- 

ing publishers indicated increases 

in all three divisions. while close 

to 45% indicated they would stand 

pat on all three points. Another 

22% said they would be cutting 

down in each classification. 

Speaking for the American Book- 

sellers Association, Gilbert Goodkind. 

executive secretary anticipated that, if 

the streak of increased sales which pre- 

vailed in the 

throughout 

sales for the year would 


early fall. continued 


December. the bookstores 
match last 
year’s figures, and perhaps forge slight- 
ly ahead. By September. sales figures 
had been off 4% from the same period 
in the previous year. To counter these 
gains, Goodkind cited the problems of 
increasing costs which beset the book- 
store on all sides, and which. if no 
method of increasing its margin is 
evolved, threaten to heighten the al- 
ready serious mortality rate. 


Q. Do you believe that improved 
design and appearance—“better 
packaging”’—can increase sales 
volume? 


Approximately 65°; voted con- 
fidence in this fact. while 12% 
were not altogether sure. Ap- 
proximately 23°7 registered the 
conviction that “it wouldn't help.” 


Q. Will it help command higher 
retail prices? 


Only 35°% agreed that it might. 

54° were certain it could not ex- 
tract an extra coin from the pur- 
chaser’s pocket. 

11° were dubious. 

Most shook their collective heads 
over the possibility of design’s 
aiding in cutting unit costs by 
virtue of higher sales, while a 
few were dubious and an equal 
number were obviously wishful 
thinkers. 

Apropos of this subject the fol- 
lowing comments are of interest: 
... “We certainly believe that improved 
design and appearance and better pack- 
aging will increase sales volume and 
enable publishers to charge somewhat 
higher retail prices.” 
large publisher ) 
“Improved appearance 
have little effect on sales volume for 
our technical and scientific books and 
we would not, for this reason, apply 
such improvement in an effort to justi- 
fy higher prices. With our architec- 
tural and art books. however, which 


(from one very 


design and 
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serve a strong professional »udience, 
artistic design and appearance are al- 
ways strong sales points and an im- 
provement in them makes a book more 
salesworthy and honestly justifies a 
higher retail price. We do not believe, 
however, that the resulting improved 
sales would produce a significant low- 
ering of unit costs, since the plant costs 
for the more elaborate or better pack- 
aged titles would be higher to begin 
with.” 

“Our packaging of the Bible in trans- 
parent acetate boxes has been a major 
factor in increasing our Bible sales this 
vear by 949%. I can say that the pack- 
aging, though expensive. has helped to 
keep our prices down, because it has so 
greatly increased our sales volume and 
thereby reduced our overhead allotment 
per unit.” 

“Better packaging will always im- 
prove sales prospects. but naturally, it 
produces its greatest effect when the 
item has intrinsic value of its own. It 
follows therefor that the product could 
also stand a higher price, and there is 
nothing in book publishing that reduces 
unit cost faster than increased print- 
ings.” 

“So far as the design and appearance 
of our books is concerned. I suppose 
that the basic belief is that the physical 
book should reflect the content and re- 
main pleasantly unobtrusive. The thing 
that people buy when they buy a book 
is the words on the paper and there 
have been enough beautiful pieces of 
production on the remainder shelves 
and enough ugly and poorly designed 
titles on the bestseller lists to show 
that what people fundamentally want is 
a good book.” 

“In the case of a book meant to be 
read rather than fondled, too obvious 
packaging 
reader. 


succeeds in annoying the 
I recall the recent reply of a 
well known novelist to a questionnaire 
on this subject: he said that as long 
as his books were printed in good type 
on clear paper. he didn’t give a con- 


tinental about the design.” 


Q. Saleswise, from what classi- 
fication do you anticipate the 
greatest sales gains and produc- 
tion requirements? 


(Almost 
publishers anticipated their biggest 


unanimously. reporting 
sales in non-fiction and juveniles, 
Bibles and religious works 
their heels. Art books, 
technical and scientific classifica- 
tions also indicated that America’s 
adult readers will choose serious 
fare next year. Only one firm an- 
ticipated its biggest boom in fiction. 


with 
close at 
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Q. Any experience with overseas 
production? 


Approximately 60% of reporting 
firms replied, with close to 75% of 
them indicating limited or exten- 
sive experience, 40% 
limited 


as_ having 
experience and the re- 
mainder as having none at all. 

The consensus was that while certain 
economies in engravings and presswork 
in the various processes were admis- 
sible. and that the quality in general 
was better, there were many disadvan- 
tages. Binding quality was universally 
held to be much inferior, and most pub- 
lishers evidenced a certain amount of 
misgiving about the entire operation. 
\side from the moot question of copy- 
right. one publisher summed it up for 
his colleagues thus: 

- we do. not expect to do much 
more work abroad because of unreliable 
deliveries. drastic fluctuations in the 
paper market. and certain confusions 
and delays which inevitably arise be- 
cause of physical distances.” 

Engravings. while costing about the 
same as those of the U. S. were held to 
be of better quality for the price than 
one might obtain Multicolor 
letterpress or offset and gravure print- 


here. 


ing were held to be generally superior 
with the strongest advantage accruing 
to the latter. But even with these ad- 
mitted factors the time factor and in- 
ability to check work in progress seem 
to indicate that unless there is a radical 
change not very much work will flow 
from U. S. publishers to overseas plants 
in the coming year. 

More comments anent overseas pro- 
duction: 

“In all instances, however, the laid- 
down cost in Europe is about 20% 
higher than printing in the states.” 

“In my opinion, the quality and costs 
of engraving and presswork compare 
favorably. if done by the better printers, 
to that of the U.S.A. Overseas binding. 
however, is definitely inferior to our 
own.” 

“Our experience with overseas pro- 
duction has been concerned with en- 
gravings. The cost is definitely less and 
the quality is high. We have not been 
able to do any printing or binding 
abroad. The savings. if any, would be 
very small. we find, and not worth the 
extra trouble involved.” 


“Only one (Mexico) very satisfac- 
tory, but good only if in no hurry.” 
“We have had only one experience 
with overseas production, which was 
nearly disastrous, consequently have not 
looked with favor on repeating 
though we agree this is an inadequate 
sample on which to draw conclusions.” 
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Q. Planning any changes in pro- 
duction economies? affecting ma- 
terials? methods? 


\ third of those responding indicated 
definite steps toward cost cutting on ma- 
terials and methods, while many others 

dicated that they had no specific pro- 
am in mind but were watching devel- 
ments very carefully. Approximately 

> revealed they are endeavoring to 
duce their binding cloth costs by 
ing substitute materials in many in- 
nees, or by combining the latter with 

tie former in three-piece bindings. Ap- 
oximately 12% are switching to other 


Pe ie b> 


in metal plates. 
rs One publisher is experimenting with 
i inting books two-up, another reports 
’ nging jackets. while still another re- 
a 


rted seriously studying electric type- 
iter composition, 
Breaking down reports by activity 
out half the reporting firms were 
xtbook publishers. In their response 
anticipated changes in dollar and 
nit sales in 1952. they were unanimous 
reporting expected increases, mostly 
the vicinity of the 5-10% range in 
ollar with indicating 
quivalent or slightly better sales. Unit 


sales, others 
iles reports were less numerous, but 
e pattern was virtually the same. 

\s for other questions asked this 
oup of publishers which did not apply 
» the others. here they are and replies 


iereto: 


(). Are you faced with demands 
tor longer textbook life? 


80° report no pressure on them 
3 for longer-lived textbooks. 


The remaining 20% assert they are 
constantly being prodded. None 
had any suggestions how to re- 
sist this proding. however. 


(). Are the BMI specifications 
ulequate? 
90% 
tainly that. while a minority as- 
serted they were not. This latter 


reported that they were cer- 


was abetted by comments from 
some publishers that the specifi- 
cations were too rigid, that no 


4 allowance was made for individ- 
. ual books requiring different 
4 levels of usage. Another argued 
; that if the specifications were re- 
laxed to some extent, certain 


manufacturing costs could be 


reduced. 


(). How are changes in manufac- 
turing costs structures affecting 
your plans for new titles and new 
editions? 


Textbook publishers will exercise 
still greater scrutiny over proposed 
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new titles in order to weed out any 
speculative or borderline items 
which might founder their hopes 
for a profit. One publisher report- 
ed that new titles were likely to 
lean more and more to paper bind- 
ings, while another forecast an 
eventual slowdown in publishing 
operation if costs did not halt soon. 


Q. Are you revising manufac- 
turing budgets upward or revis- 
ing formats and specifications 
downward? 


About one third of the reporting 
group indicate that they have, so to 
speak, dug in for a last stand on 
the matter of format and specifica- 
tions, refusing to lower them any 
further. An equal number are mak- 
ing their adjustment as flexible as 
they can, lowering specifications 
where they think they can, and ac- 
cepting what appears to be the in- 
evitable in other instances. A hand- 
ful of firms have declared their in- 
tention to buck the price structure 
in the belief that there is a break 
due in the price situation during 
the next year. 

One leading firm had this to say 
about textbook competition: 
“The use of very expensive color in 
profusion leads to reckless competition 
with little or no profit, because we can- 
not have much higher retail prices with- 
out pricing ourselves out of the market. 

If there is one thing publishers 

should do, it is to call a halt on the su- 
perabundance of color and_ fantastic 
format in textbooks at all levels. that 
serve no real functional purpose except 
to outdo the other fellow. and attract 
very favorable attention from 
worked committees charged with the 
selection of books from a multiplicity 
of new and good looking books.” 
Still another: 


“We have adopted a policy of careful 


over- 


revision of our books so as to keep them 
We cannot al- 
ways revise the format. though I notice 


up to date as possible. 


some publishers have gone to larger 
pages to make their book more open 
without changing the page itself. The 
idea appeals to me personally because 
it gives the appearance of a new book 
rather than a revised old book.” 
Textbook publishers as a group find 
little room for changes in production 
processes which will assist them in cut- 
ting costs. However. a few instances are 
worth reporting. such as that of the 
publisher who shifted from foil stamp- 
ing to ink stamping throughout, in or- 
der to eliminate the lacquering specifi- 
cation for textbook stamping. He also 
feels the book looks better longer. 





Another anticipates assistance from 
experiments in plate making revolving 
around the use of magnesium. Still an- 
other is endeavoring to counter what he 
feels was a trend toward letting books 
“What we do 
about budget and format adjustment 
depends too much on the title, the mar- 
ket, and the pedagogical importance of 
certain specific physical features of the 
book. In some cases our business judg- 


run to too many pages. 


ment tells us that we must revise manu- 


facturing cost budgets upward; in 
others, we cut corners to stay within a 
specified budget. It would only be a 


matter of hunch what the net result is! 

But I think that if an accurate cast- 
ing up of accounts were possible, we 
would discover that we spend more 
money revising upwards than we save 
by cutting corners.” 


An Odd Business 

Whopping paradoxes characterize the 
book industry. says Norman Cousins. 
The only way many people manage to 
stay in the business is to do something 
else: the booksellers with their station- 
ery and toy sidelines, the publishers 
with their subsidiary income, and the 
writers with their supplementary earn- 
ings. such as they may be. 

Other paradoxes: not all book buyers 
are book readers, nor all readers, book 
buyers; books are often bought merely 
as furniture; the neglect, in industry 
studies, of the writer’s position, al- 
though the writer is the trade’s source 
of supply; the “condescension” with 
which many publishers regard book- 
sellers. although the bookseller is the 
point of contact with the consumer and 
no industry “can be stronger than its 
point of contact with the consumer.” 


National Book Award 


Sponsored by the Book Manufacturers 
Institute. the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council. and the American 
Booksellers Assn.. the third annual Na- 
tional Book Awards will be presented 
at the Commodore Hotel in New York 
City on January 29 to the authors of 
the three most distinguished books of 
1951. 
in fiction, in non-fiction, and poetry. 


Honors are accorded to authors 


A. Whitney Griswold, president of 
Yale University. will be the speaker of 
the evening. John Mason Brown, noted 
critic and author will be m. ec. 


Copyright Convention 


The Intergovernmental Conference 
which will consider the proposed new 
Universal Copyright Convention will 
be held at Geneva. Switzerland, August 
18 to September 6, 1952, according to 
UNESCO reports. 
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A B&BP Forum: 


(Continued from page 36) 
its center. Experiments are being made 
using a fine metal gauze instead of 
cloth.” 
In respect to elongation, there is some 
in direction of curve as much as there 
would be for electrotypes. 


Do you need any special equipment to 
insure uniform thickness? 


Flatness of the rubber plate is con- 
trolled from the original through the 
mold by the use of bearers or side irons 
between the top and bottom plates of 
the molding press. These bearers placed 
on the lower platen opposite each other 
must be equal in gauge. 

Scribner reports that flatness is no 
problem but plates ground on the back 
are much better. Plates are ground on 
the back to tolerances of 1 or 14% thou- 
sandths in special grinding equipment. 
Reason for grinding is that machine 
composition might be from different 
machines. 


How are rubber plates mounted? 

“Two methods of printing from rubber 
plates are currently in use.” 
Emory W. Worthington, vice-president 


writes 


Progress in Hubber Plates 


at Madison, Wisc., in discussing “Rub- 
ber Printing Plates” in the October 
1951 issue of the American Pressman. 
“The first (applicable to presses which 
have been adapted from metal plate 
printing) uses rubber plates mounted 
on metal dummies (saddles), as a sub- 
stitute for the standard curved stereos. 
The plates are fixed to the metal back- 
ing with a suitable adhesive, and the 
metal backing is attached by the usual 
plate-clip lock-up.” 

J. W. Clement Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
printed the original Armed Services 
Edition, a World War II project re- 
sembling the pocket book, on a press 
adapted for rubber plates. Its spirally 
grooved cylinders were covered with 
steel saddles held in position like elec- 
trotypes, a process perfected by the 
Wilsolite Corp., 510 Amherst St., Buffa- 
io 2H. ¥. 


were bonded by adhesives. This turned 


To these saddles. plates 


out to be a temporary measure since 
special presses were built later to ac- 
commodate the large amount of pocket 
book work being done at Clement off 
rubber. 

Econo found that saddles never do 


conform to the curvature of the press 














of the Bjorksten Research Laboratories cylinder. If saddles are used they 
SIGNATURE IMPRESSION MAKE READY RUN 

23-54 (2 up) 5,300 7 hrs. 54 min. 

55-118 10,300 4 hr. 42 min. 2 hr. 12 min. 

119-182 10,500 4 hr. 24 min. | hr. 54 min. 

prelims and 1-22 247-288 10,500 4 hr. 48 min. 1 hr. 48 min. 

183-246 | 10,500 1 hr. 48 min. 1 hr. 42 min. 


“The firm,” says the Report,* “was dissatisfied with the make-ready times which were 
described as excessive. The quality of the printing is, however, high. 


“The second book was a Japanese hymnal. 


It was photographed from an existing 


hymnal and zinc line bocks were made from which rubber plates were produced. An 
edition of 50,000 was printed. Later there was a second edition of 3,000 copies, and it is 


from this edition that the specimen was taken and to 


again taken from the cost sheet, refer: 


SIGNATURE _ IMPRESSION | 





] 3,300 
2 3,300 
3 3,300 
4 3,300 
5 3,300 
6 3,300 
7 3,300 
8 3,300 
9 3,300 
10 3,300 
11 3,300 
4 pp (16 up) 250 





Total 
Average for sig. 








which the following times, 


MAKE READY _ 


5 hr. 36 min. 


RUN 


‘Thr. 6 min. 


2” 2 54 

oo eee 1 hr. 18 

2” 6” 12 

ae. 2” 
3 CU” _ tees 

3° ) 48” 

>” 1g” 48” 

2 ee. 36” 

oe 42 

ae” gg 42 

a7 49°” | 6 

35 hr. 54 min sD hr. 18 min. 

3 hr. 16 min. 





“The book is inclined to be grey, but there is considerable sharp detail in some of 


the Japanese characters.” 





*These production times are taken from the cost sheet for 10,500 copies of a 288 page book, 
obtained by the British Productivity Team at Scribner's. These figures are based on a job run 
some years ago. Since that time make-ready time has been cut in half. This is largely due to 


grinding the plates to a tolerance of .00I. 
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should be heavy and rigid and cast to 
the curve of the cylinder. 

Based on experiments carried out by 
H. Stahley Thompson (now with Rine- 
hart) in Washington early in 1941, the 
Armed Service Edition’s choice of rub- 
ber plates resulted in a production of 
6,000,000 books per month. Titles were 
issued at the rate of 40 per month with 
a run 150,000 books each. Seven men 
operated the entire production. 

Later changes resulted in a perfect- 
bound 4x6%” book in 25,000 copy runs 
in size from 126pp to 512pp. 

“The second method,” according to 
Worthing, “mounts all the 
using adhesive). The metal sheet is 
mounted onto the press cylinder in a 
manner similar to that by which a plate 
is secured in the offset-litho press; a 


rubber 


special cylinder employing a_ tension 
lock-up device is, therefore, necessary.” 

The metal known as “draw 
sheet” is made of very thin, very pliable 
brass and more recently of zinc and 
aluminum. A drawsheet 


sheet. 


can be pre- 
imposed so that an entire signature can 
be mounted as a single unit onto the 
press. 

In the plate mounting mechanism for 
Babcock rubber plate press recently in- 
stalled at Western Printing & Litho- 
graphic Co., a single hand-operated 
lever locks the leading edge of the plate 
first, then grips the trailing edge and 
places it under tension, explains Worth- 
ington .With this type of lock-up, and 
multiple pages mounted on thin metal 
plates, it is possible to change from one 
edition to another in 20 minutes. This 
time contrasts markedly with that usu- 
ally required for metal plates of the 
curved type which are secured to the 
cylinder by hooks.” 

The tremendous adherence achieved 
through stickyback, a double sided ad- 
hesive fabric, or liquid cements permits 
the use of rubber plates on wood, steel. 
or brass, or even the bed of the press. 

Adhesives, like stickyback, must as- 
sure adhesion over the entire plate area 
and must be sufficiently thin so that the 
accuracy of plate height will not be 
affected. Stickyback is delivered in 
010, .015 and .020 gauge in width of 
18” or 36”. 

There are also mechanical methods 
of attaching rubber plates to printing 
cylinders, such as conventional hooks 
and clamps. In this method a .090 
gauge rubber plate is mounted on a 
.062 engravers zinc and then on patent 
base. 

Goodyear just announced a material 
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for backing. which can be curved to fit 
a cylinder. to replace metal. This ma- 
terial comes in different gauges depend- 
« on overall gauge of rubber plate to 
used on press. Its best use is for 
fut bed press when the plate has to be 
id and mounted type-hi or on honey- 
nb base. 





( omparative make-ready? 

ke-ready, resulting in down time, has 
n blamed for a large share in the 
: of printing. When large. or even 
ill, expensive printing machines are 
for hours while the plates are be- 
made-ready on press, leaving some 
iry presses often unproductive for 
whole shift, the expense of the ma- 
ne and its crew must necessarily be 
ead over fewer jobs. It is in this 


fi pGING BY WHAT bookprinting and 
okbinding suppliers have said, taking 
consideration what labor experts 
ive observed. and being aware of what 
ok manufacturers have not said, it is 
idieated that slight increases in book 
inufacturing costs must be expected 
1952. 
That the prices of certain book cloths 
ive been reduced slightly is perhaps 
e only encouraging note. Other sup- 
liers forecast stable prices. 
Observers on the labor scene, like 
\latthew A. Kelly. director of Indus- 
ial Relations for the Printing Industry 
{ America. Inc.. who summarized year’s 
end in collection bargaining at the 
ston PIA Convention, report that re- 
nt settlements continue to show in- 
eased wages. see table, right. This 
end has in no small part been due to 
' pressure of wage stabilization regu- 
tions which then as now are still in 
By virtue of these regulations 
‘ich were established with industry 
nerally in mind rather than the high 
vel of rates existing in the printing 
id binding industries, the allowable 
pproximate 14.2% increase to 1950 
ages was applied to wages which were 
mes a dollar higher than the $1.50 to 
1.75 per hour paid by industry as a 
hole. 
While wage costs have risen due to 
number of factors, including the 
liortage of printing labor, rising living 
osts, and the tremendous bargaining 
ower of labor, there are other pressure 
hich force printers and binders to 
\igher payrolls. Under existing wage 
‘S egulations adjustments may also be 
5 uade to certain individual employees in 
the plant on the basis of their merit 
ind length-of-service record. Often 


ect. 
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respect that the rubber plate offers one 
of its chief adventages. Make-ready 
times are much less than for any other 
type of plate. The flexible rubber plate 
compensates for slight irregularities in 
paper or printing press pressure. 

Goodrich advises that many plate 
makers now furnish rubber plates and 
rubber printing rolls which are pre- 
made ready and require no make-ready 
time by the pressman. 

A press seen by the British Produc- 
tivity team had a rubber blanket on the 
impression cylinder, and observed that 
a small amount of make-ready could 
be carried out if necessary. 

Hard-packing has also been heard 
off, but the most profitable advantage 
of the flexibility of the plate and its 


these increases amount to 6% given on 
top of the 14.2% increase discussed 


above. There is no doubt that the ex- 
istence of this provision in wage stabil- 
ization has made many more individual 
wage and salary increases than in the 
years prior. 

The pattern of increases in 1951 re- 
flected a 10c per hour increase for 
journeymen during the first half of 1951 
which doubled 


the increase recorded 
during the corresponding period in 


1950. During the last half of 1951 set- 
tlements have jumped from an average 


RECENT S 





“kiss” impression is that it makes most 
any type of paper suitable for printing. 

Econo advises: “Condition of press 
is often responsible for much of the 
make-ready confusion. It should be the 
platemakers objective to mold plates to 
all possible accuracy. The pressroom’s 
duty shall then be to report any press 
deficiencies and to use rubber plates 
printing procedures which are recom- 
mended by technical advisors who 
through experience with rubber plate 
printing have gained their qualification. 
This should not be misinterpreted as 
taking the easy way out, but rather 
using sound judgment and getting their 
program of printing with rubber plates 
into the profit column as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

(To be continued next month) 


Ul WINNT WAU a) 


Book Manufacturing Costs in ‘52 


of about 10c per hour to close to 15¢ 
per hour. While improvements in fringe 
benefits such as insurance, paid holi- 
days, pensions, etc., were characteristic 
of settlements in 1950. Settlements in 
1951, according to the records of the 
PIA, were promarily concerned with di- 
rect wage increases. 

With several labor contracts in the 
book manufacturing industry open for 
negotiations again, the reluctance of 
book manufacturers to comment on the 
cost picture of 1952 is therefore under- 
standable. 


ETTLEMENTS 


(Cities 50,000 Population or Over) June to December 1951 








Bindery Men 


Cylinder Pressmen 








Hr. Scale Increase Hr.Scale Increase Hr.Scale Increase 








Typographical 
City 

Albany, N. Y. - $2.605 17.9¢ $ 
Austin, Texas ‘ 

Baltimore, Md. 2.220 12.0 
Boise, Idaho _. 2.539 15.2 
Butte, Montana 2.590 22.5 
Chicago, Ill. (1) 2.800 20.7 
Dayton, Ohio ated 

Detroit, Michigan 

Galveston, Texas - 2.226 7.6 
Hoboken, N. J. 2.758 30.3 
Little Rock, Ark. _ eet 

Madison, Wisconsin 2.300 9.3 
Memphis, Tennessee 2.150 10.0 
New York, New York 2.759 27.6 
Newark, New Jersey 2.759 27.6 
Portland, Oregon - 2.680 9.3 
Rochester, N. Y. _.. 2.480 8.0 
Salt Lake City, Utah 2.050 10.0 
San Francisco, Cal... 2.763 13.3 
San Jose, Cal. Bie 

Spokane, Wash. __.. 2.452 13.0 
Springfield, Ohio _ 2.540 7.0 
Tallahassee, Fla. 2.100 10.0 
Union City, N. J. 2.758 30.3 


“ 2.310 14.0 
2.220 12.0 1.970 11.0 
2.539 15.2 2.539 15.2 

“2.215 14.0 
2.675 12.5 Bais is 
7 2.226 7.6 
1.958 “8.8 
2.125 10.0 2.085 10.0 
2.731 19.9 Kis fie 
2.480 “8.0 2.430 “83 
2.050 10.0 A ¥ 
2.763 13.3 2.763 13.3 
es 2.763 13.3 
2.452 12.9 2.452 12.9 
2.100 10.0 2.100 10.0 





(1) Chicago, Illinois—Interim increase of 8.3c 





per hour to be effective 7-8-52. 
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WHAT IS BOOK DESIGN? 


JEVERY NOW AND THEN a neighbor will 
ask me: “Just what is a book design- 
er?” 

Depending on the amount of time 
available and as the spirit moves me I 
let on that I am simply “ a printer” or 
“a bookbinder” (this is the easy way 
out). Or I give my curious friend a 
more or less detailed description of the 
duties of a book designer. 
keep the personal ele- 
ment out of these pages I will try to 


In order to 


limit myself to attempting to answer a 
very similar question: “What is book 
design?” 
be easy. 


Obviously this isn’t going to 
For book design is an ex- 
tremely complex affair. one that is a 
blend of design and production with a 
good deal of personal 
thrown in to boot. 

Perhaps it would be a good idea first 
to look at the people and the elements 
that are involved in the making of a 
book. We can’t go into too much detail 
analyzing the personnel of a publishing 
house, but roughly speaking, there are 
at least four people involved in the 
production of a book. The author, the 
editor, the designer and the manufac- 
turing hea dare all in it at one time or 
another. 


relationship 


The author's part 


The author gets his chance to express 
his opinion or preferences when his 
publisher wants or needs to be very 
considerate of his wishes. Some au- 
thors are a great help. others a terrible 
hindrance. I have made it a general 
practice, for instance, to call in the 
author whenever I am asked to design 
an illustrated, particularly when the 
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illustrations are collected or produced 
by the author himself. 

Rather than make such an author un- 
happy by bypassing him I will allow 
him to inconvenience me. Naturally this 
can't be avoided. He may keep me 
waiting in the morning and on the oth- 
er hand not care whether I make my 
train home at night or not. He may 
devote only very little time to a com- 
plicated task or else sit at my desk and 
take up precious time by pondering 
All the same it 
pays to work with many authors. 

Naturally it is up to the designer to 
find out what the author wants and to 
judge which of his requests are fair and 
can be considered without changing 
the publisher’s budget for the book. 
Very often the author will suggest 
changes in the physical format of the 
layout that will improve it a great deal. 
Of course, no one could be more fam- 
iliar with the subject matter than the 
author himself. A designer is quite 
naturally often carried away by an at- 
tractive illustration or by one that fits 
well into his layout scheme. Or he may 
not be aware of the importance of an- 
other illustration or diagram. At this 
point it is the author who can make 
a decision whether to play up or down 
any given illustration. In textbooks 
this is also true to a degree of sub- 
heading, tables and charts. After all. 
no matter how wonderful a background 
the designer may have, how is he to be 
an authority on all and every subject 
from Aeronautics to Zoology? 

Furthermore the author, by explain- 
ing his reasons in person and at the 
right time—usually during the paging 


some trivial problem. 
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or dummying up of the book—can help 
to avoid most causes for later dissatis- 
faction with the appearance of the 
book. Once in a while an author may 
be unreasonable. This is bad and al] 
help from the publisher is usually 
needed to put an end to this. Imme- 
diate assistance can always be obtained 
by the simple expedient of declaring: 
“He is causing extra expense!” But 
don’t cry “Wolf? too often! 


Enter the editor 


Since a great many authors live out of 
town (the more successful ones usually 
summer in the general vicinity of the 
Carribean), and since a most desirable 
trip to such a temperate climate is 
hardly ever financed by the publisher. 
the editor will substitute for the author. 
As a matter of fact practically all edi- 
tors are usually so deeply involved with 
the book, which they have to help 
shape according to the publisher’s re- 
quirement, that they can almost double 
for the author. It is certainly permis- 
sible to ask them to add or kill a line 
in order to avoid bad typographical 
breaks. Also an editor will temper edi- 
torial integrity with just enough cyni- 
cism—each current masterwork not be- 
ing his very own baby, after all——to 
give the designer a break. once in a 
while. The mother-hen attitude of jeal- 
ously guarding every precious word or 
illustration, that makes it more difh- 
cult to deal directly with the author. 
just does not apply. 
Another advantage. of 
dealing with an editor is the fact that 
he either knows or can find out quickly 


course. in 


how the publisher feels about changes 
in format or layout. Sometimes it is 
hard. for example. to anticipate cor- 
rectly the length of the printed book. 
that is if the manuscript is in bad 
shape physically. typed on different 
typewriters (pica and elite type) much 
material crossed out. new material 
pasted in, sprinkled with handwritten 
corrections and cursed with very un- 
even widths of the typewritten line. It 
has been my experience that much as 
the editor is responsible for a messy 
manuscript it is generally he who has 
a way of performing some plastic sur- 
gery right on the spot which can save 
the day. 


The purpose of design 


Now we turn to the design (or the de- 
signer). Just as any performance is 
merely an interpretation of work of 
art, so the function of the design is to 
interpret as well as possible within the 
framework of technical limitations the 
written word in the form of a book. 
Obviously there are many ways of doing 
this. The many forms of art are for- 
ever interpreted in varying degrees 
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eo into the design of a book and it 
should never be forgotten by anyone— 


»f talent, skill and sincerity. All these 


what his preference for 
-tyle may be—that manuscripts are not 
itended as an excuse for typographical 
rgies or experiments. Naturally there 
books that will lend them- 
lves to just that sort of thing but by 
nd large it is fair to assume that the 
ithor might prefer a dignified ap- 
oach to his work and that the reader 
vishes to read the book and not to 
Imire the design. 


o matter 


re some 


Since design is or should be closely 
oordinated to production we can now 
xamine some of the functions of the 
:anufacturing head. Here is a man— 
r woman—with a head for figures, one 
ho is responsible for all the books 
lat are produced in the house. He 
an’t be expected to have intense tender 
eeling for every one book he sees 
hrough, which might be as many as a 
jundred a year. His concern is te pro- 
luce the books at a cost to the pub- 
lisher that will allow a profit on the 
yperation and to get them produced in 
time for the publication date which in 
turn is generally dictated by advertis- 
ing schedules. 

\ young designer who wishes to be- 
come a success will do well to acquaint 
himself with the production man’s 
problems and try to understand them. 
Not to be realistic about it is simply 
trouble. After all a book 
doesn’t have to be designed. Conserva- 


to invite 


tively estimated, the majority of all 
books published in the United States 
ire not designed in the strictest sense of 
the word—at least not by competent 
people. They are planned, to be sure, 
vith varying degrees of skill and by 

rious people. Some publishers have 
their own designer, others have the 
nanufacturing man double at this work 
ind others rely on their printer. Still 
1 few others use the services of free- 
ance designers for a limited number 
‘f their books, usually for those which 
present special problems. It goes with- 
that free-lance designers 
who combine an artistic flair with pro- 
duction know-how are more in demand 
than those who are unwilling or un- 
ible to do any more than the actual 
lesign without regard to what is prac- 
tical and economical from the produc- 
tion point of view. 


ut saying 


Production procedure 


\t this juncture we should look at 
the general procedure of transform- 
ing a manuscript into a printed book. 
First of all let us assume that the 
editorial department is through with 
the manuscript. In fact, if the editor 
is experienced he will have supplied 
the complete frontmatter by the time 
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There's little of the leisure approach in a publisher's production office as this 
photo of a corner of the office of Dodd, Mead, N. Y. C. shows. 


the manuscript is ready to be released 
to the designer. 

This is the moment when a cast-off 
should be made. This term applies to 
the process of determining the actual 
length of a manuscript. It is certainly 
advisable to let someone do this who is 
reliable. If a 
manuscript looks fairly even and neat 


very meticulous and 
this is not very difficult. One mesesures 
the width of an average line with an 
inch ruler allowing ten characters to 
the inch for large pica type and twelve 
characters for the small elite type. 
Vertically applied to the manuscript 
page the ruler will indicate three lines 
per inch for double spaced material or 
six lines for single spaced pages (ex- 
tracts, etc.). At the 
least 10 to 12 pages should be measured 
in this manner throughout the manu- 
script and an average character count 
be thus established on which one can 
depend for accuracy. 


footnotes very 


The next step is to note the number 
of chapters, of other breaks in the 
text, the number of lines of poetry and 
also any unusual material. The latter 
should be marked in such a way that 
it will be immediately noted by the de- 
signer upon examination of the manu- 
script. This is especially important. 
in the case of textbooks and any other 
unusual books like books on gardening, 
cookbooks, how-to-do-it- books etc. The 
best system for marking these pages is 
to paste a little colored paper on the 
side of the page. Where this is not 
done by the person who is responsible 
for the cast-off it falls into the lap of 
the designer or the printer and creates 
an extra job for which the publisher 


is ultimately penalized in one way or 
another. 

Unfortunately there is a tendency in 
many publishing houses to neglect the 
cast-off or character count altogether 
which generally means double work 
for some people in the office. for the 
designer and for the printer. 


Routine stages 


Cast-off or none, the designer must now 
select the typeface for the sample pages 
and in short design the general format 
of the book and the printer in turn 
must set and print a set of sample 
pages (a costly and time-consuming ef- 
fort in any case). 

If the printer has to inform the pub- 
lisher now that the book may be run 
longer or shorter, for that matter, than 
expected, obviously design and sample 
pages both have to be done over. Per- 
haps even a new estimate is needed and 
in any case a great deal of time and 
effort has ben wasted. 

It is also unrealistic to let the de- 
signer do the cast-off. First of all his 
time is too expensive for such routine 
work and then it is not wise to let him 
be responsible for clerical work. Very 
often too a different result is obtained 
by two people working on the same 
cast-off. When that happens it is wise 
to reexamine the manuscript to see 
which one of the cast-offs is closest to 
the proper result. It is true that this 
may appear tedious but it is certainly 
going to be a worthwhile effort to all 
concerned. Sometimes a book has gone 
so far in production that there is noth- 
ing one can do but leave it alone and 
simply absorb the added production 
costs of a book that is longer than it 
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Even in a well arranged and well lighted bookstore such as this Doubleday Book Shop at 

Grand Central Terminal, it becomes obvious that careful design of the entire book unit 

from jacket to format is needed to compete with hundreds of other books. (Photo courtesy 
of George Hecht, Doubleday Book Shops). 


should have been. Or perhaps it is 
now turning out shorter and less at- 
tractive in format than what it might 
have been. 

These days with production costs 
high and retail prices not too far ahead 
of what they used to be it is imperative 
to plan beforehand and to let the de- 
signer have an idea of what the book is 
expected to sell for and on how many 
copies the sales price must be based. 
To one who knows his that 
will much or than a 
discussion of typefaces and of colors 
for the binding. In general it should 
certainly give him an idea of how long 
the book might run, if the budget will 
allow any frills whatsoever or not and 
many other more or less important de- 
tails. As in everything else that is 
produced at great cost it is essential to 


business 


mean as more 


know just what you are doing! 


A thorough discussion (conference 
to the world outside!) between the de- 
signer and the production head determ- 
ining most of the important details sup- 
plies the blueprint from which all work 
may be planned efficiently. 

It is understood. too, that notes 
should be taken and made available 
to all concerned as it is naturally quite 
impossible to remember all details that 
were discussed such as the sheet size. 
type face. number of pages, names of 
manufacturers and materials considered 
for the job, etc. 


Taking time out to think about pro- 


duction in general and an attempt to 
acquaint yourself with the procedure 
in other crafts and industries are well 
worth the effort. 

Records of all production and de- 
sign data should be kept clean and 
clear to all and checked periodically. 
If you don’t believe how well this pays 
off just remember the times when copy. 
proofs or art work were misplaced or 


forgotten. when materials were not 
ordered in time, when sizes were not 


checked on, printers or binders not con- 
sulted on special materials, estimates 
or schedules. Taking things for granted 
like service or help in an emergency 
is all very well until it becomes chronic. 
A production department which knows 
“the score” and what can be expected 
from a working designer will avoid un- 
necessary complications. Rather than 
being completely dependent on one 
manufacturer there will be—and should 
be—a range of manufacturers available 
to any given publisher. Of course, if 
the “service” of the manufacturer con- 
sists of practically running a publish- 
ers’ production department this pub- 
lisher will be practically tied to the 
manufacturer. The investment in good 
salaries to production people who know 
ther business and in the 
good designers can and has usually 
more than paid it’s own way. 

The next article will deal with the 
design of sample pages. the marking of 
manuscripts by the designer and with 
manufacturers and their methods. 


services of 
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BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


Where-to-Learn 


Graphic arts study courses continue to 


gain in popularity, judging by this 
month’s second semester announce- 
ments for classes beginning early 


February. In New York particularly it 
takes as much study to choose from the 
plethora of courses as it takes to study 
a course itself. The following sampling 
serves those New Yorkers and subur- 
banites interested in book production 
and design: 


At NYU—which has placed renewed 
emphasis on serving the educational 
and training needs of this industry 
through its new Center for the Graphic 
Industries directed by Dr. Robert L. 
Leslie of the Composing Room: 


Basic Course IN TYPOGRAPHY AND 
Design: John Begg. Oxford U. P. 


PropuctTion Cost ESTIMATING FOR 
Book AND MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS: 
Leonard Shatzkin, Doubleday & Co. 


The Center offers 18 courses including 
five new ones. For information: Office 
of the Div. of General Education, NYU, 
1 Washington Sq.. N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


At the New School Dr. Hellmut Leh- 
mann-Haupt teaches: 

Book Desicn & ILLUsTRATION—a lab- 
oratory course in the production and 
design of books, problems in book 
illustration. 


Imace & MessacGr—a social interpreta- 
tion of the graphic arts. An illus- 
trated series of lectures to be held at 
the School and Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary. For information: New School, 


66 W. 12th St.. N. Y. C. 


Among other N. Y. schools offering 
spring courses in the graphic arts are 
Columbia, Pratt, Cooper Union. etc. 


a 


~ 


Salter Workshop Course 


Another workshop class in Book De- 
sign and Book Production, conducted 
by Stefan Salter, noted typographic 
consultant and book designer, will be- 
gin on Wednesday, February 13, at 
Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
C. Tuition fee for the fourteen ses- 
sions will be $50. Primarily a work- 
shop class, study sessions will be sup- 
plemented with films and visits to 
book manufacturing and offset print- 
ing plants. Students wishing to join 
the class may get in touch with the 
instructor, Stefan Salter, at 40 East 
40th St., N. Y. C., telephone MU- 
5-4678. 


The first of Salter's series of articles 
on practicing book design appears in 
the preceding pages. 
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Making The New World Wictionary 





10-Year Planning Period Evolves Both One- and Two-Volume 
Editions of Webster's New World Encyclopedic Dictionary 


5 BEEN A GREAT YEAR for diction- 
es! Noah Webster is either turning 

r in his grave at the variations of his 
irk that have made their appearance 
more likely, nodding in approval at 
ise who realize as he undoubtedly 
|, that language does not stand still. 
Newest in the procession of diction- 
ies to interpret language in modern 
rm, and in the process, to set up new 
roduction records, is Webster's New 
orld Dictionary of the American Lan- 
tage, Encyclopedic Edition, issued 
st by the World Publishing Co., and 
some subsequent editions, by Double- 
iy & Co., and World. 


lypo-experimentation 


he launching of this project some 10 
ars ago set in motion a chain of typo- 
raphic experiments, as has happened 

similar productions by other spon- 
rs, in an effort to find a method of 
ymposition which would eliminate the 
reatest amount of cutting in of key 
ords, special characters, and other dis- 
iguishing signs of literary composition 
| this nature. Both slug and single let- 

machine composed composition was 
<perimented with, to handle the en- 
ies, definitions, and etymological mat- 
te 

Eventually Monotype composition 
as decided upon and Goudy Modern 
‘old 8pt. selected for the entry words, 
id Farmer’s Old Style No. 115 utilized 
ir the definitions. 

The type for all editions—and there 
e several extant—was set by Westcott 
Thomson, Philadelphia, after which 
rdinary copper electros were made of 
he big 74% x 10” pages, all 2112 of 


hem, 


Over 1200 illustrations 

?lanning and dummying the book was 
i mammoth task of pasting in proofs of 
1249 new line illustrations among the 
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142,000 entries and accompanying defi- 
nitions. In addition new color plates 
were made from Kodachromes loaned 
by the American Museum of Natural 
History, and reproduced by the Eagle 
Photoengraving Co., N.Y.C. and these 
offer a brisk new approach to their re- 
lated subjects of wildlife, ete. 

The first edition was printed by Coun- 
try Life Press for World on a Glatfelter 
55lb. white wove stock, made to a spe- 
cial bulk. It was bound in a Fabrikoid 
levant morocco grain cloth by the pub- 
lisher’s own plant in Cleveland. A sub- 





Lino. & Mono. Composition Both Utilized in This New Dictionsry 


sequent one-volume, thin paper edition, 
intended for Doubleday’s subscription 
book list, is being bound by Country 
Life Press, while still a second two vol- 
ume, and another single volume edition 
will be produced by Cleveland. 

The first edition is simply stamped in 
imitation gold roll leaf with blind and 
simulated raised bands on the _ back- 
bone. All editions are thumb-indexed at 
the World plant in Cleveland by their 
own special method of indexing (see 
B&BP, March 1944, p. 29). The origi- 
nal edition is priced at $22.50. 
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PART 6 and Last of a Series 


The Production Manager 
in Book Publishing 


PLanninc is an absolutely indispen- 
sable part of any successful endeavor. 
It is the deciding in advance how and 
when you are going to accomplish cer- 
tain things. We accomplish a great deal 
more if we have a plan whether it be 
for the production of books, typewriters 
or even for our own lives. By planning 
intelligently we can secure more vol- 
ume out of equipment and manpower. 

Production Control is a 
functions which coordinates the avail- 
able printing and binding plant facili- 
ties and regulates the orderly move- 
ment of a book through the entire man- 


series of 


ufacturing cycle from purchases of 
paper. cloth, board, ink and other ma- 
terials to the final shipping in the re- 
quired quantity and quality. 

A production control system should 
be built around the plant’s operations 
and personnel so that it becomes a 
natural part of the plant and not re- 
garded as an extra expense that may 
or may not be necessary. Even in this 
complex age with our ample modern 
high speed presses and machines many 
employers and employees sincerely feel 
that planning and production control 
departments are luxuries instead of the 
key to greater efficiency of operation. 


Equipment determines schedules 


The selection of all machinery is im- 
portant to production control because 
machinery determines your plant ca- 
pacity which in turn controls the sched- 
uling and quantity of production that 
can be produced in any given period. 
Always be mindful that machines oper- 
ated at full capacity reduce overhead 
by reducing the cost per unit. The 
more production we can get out of a 
press or a binding machine the sooner 
it will wear out and can be replaced 
by a still more modern machine. 

Today the greatest requisite to cus- 
tomer satisfaction is in delivery of the 
finished job on the date specified on 
the order or contract. It is the func- 
tion of the production control unit to 
determine reasonable delivery dates by 
scheduling to customers requirements 
within the capacities to produce. 

The aims of the production control 
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Planning and Control in 


department should be as follows: 


1. To produce on time 

2. At as low a cost as possible 

3. To keep personnel busy at work 
they are best fitted for. 


Successful production scheduling is 
made possible only if the plant capacity 
at all work stations is known and a 
practical system of measuring plant 
loads is established. No one system 
of production control can possibly ap- 
ply to all phases of the printing indus- 
ty or any section of it. No system can 
be better than the men who operate it. 

One of the major difficulties in in- 
stalling good production control sys- 
tems in the graphic arts industries has 
been in the tendency to introduce too 
complex systems with control boards 
that could be utilized efficiently. per- 
haps, in complicated manufacturing 
like the automobile industry but re- 
quiring too much personnel to fit suc- 
cessfully in a book production plant. 


Fit system to the plant 


A production control system has to be 
tailor-made to fit the nature of the work 
done and the size of the organization. 
In large plants it may be feasible to 
divide the control function into smaller 
units: composition, presswork and bind- 
ing. Here we would need a co-ordina- 
tor for overall supervision. The size of 
the staff would depend a great deal on 
how comprehensive the products of the 
company are. 

No two people have the same_per- 
training yet may obtain 
equally good results by alternate meth- 
ods. It is the results we are seeking. 
One many may be able to operate with 
a minimum of paper work yet produce 
excellent results, while another may 
require what appears like excessive 
records and reports. We should avoid, 
however, a system that depends entire- 
ly on the presence of any one indi- 
vidual no matter how efficient he may 
be. Whenever he is out or should be- 
come sick operations could come to a 
complete standstill. The best system is 
one that is basically simple, perpetual 
in operation, that can be understood 


sonality or 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 


and used by executives to obtain actual 
conditions of major orders at any time. 

All book plants at one time or an- 
other have bottleneck operations. These 
are the places that must be watched 
and day to day performances studied 
and analyzed. Perhaps it may require 
overtime operations in these key spots 
to facilitate even production for the 
rest of the plant. It is in the planning 
that we need the application of human 
intelligence to keep all phases of a 
plant in a state of near perfect balance. 


Work simplification 


Production control departments must 
be ever mindful of the needs for work 
simplification. Common sense methods 
of finding a better way of doing work 
are aided by keeping alive the incentive 
to produce. Most workers resist change 
and resent criticism but are interested 
in earning more money and perhaps in 
an easier way of doing the job. Every 
department must set, maintain and 
take pride in a high standard of crafts- 
manship. The inspection function, or 
at least the standards of inspection 
should be included among the duties 
of a production control department. It 
is important that the pre-determined 
quality standards in all operations be 
upheld independent of actual working 
departments. 

It should be the concern of the pro- 
duction department to stimulate a work- 
ing atmosphere in which all employees 
can find job satisfaction. It should 
strive to make all workers in the or- 
ganization feel that they are participat- 
ing in the company activities as a mem- 
ber of the team. If possible try to get 
across to all that there are no unim- 
portant jobs as each has an important 
bearing on turning out the quality es- 
sential for overall success. 

The production control department 
must have a hand in setting standards 
for the key operations used in sched- 
uling. Day-to-day performances should 
be tabulated by cost departments to 
show gains or losses over the present 
set of figures used as standards. By 
this method a constant check can be 
made on all standards in use to deter- 
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1e their accuracy. Schedule men 
-) ould avoid guesswork like poison! 


Hold to 80% level 


~.me experts believe that in a long 
nge scheduling system in book pro- 
ction it is best to schedule for 80% 
pacity only which allows for addi- 
ms, changes and special rush orders. 
great deal will depend on the nature 
the business handled and the ability 
» contract for work ahead on a fixed 
variable delivery schedule. Sales 
recasting to stabilize production dur- 
ig slack periods is very much the con- 
‘+n of production control work. 
Many production control systems fail 
‘cause the right person is not selected 
the job. A great many organiza- 
ons are willing to pay a premium 
age for skilled workers and foremen 
ut employ people at the clerical scale 
© production control work. the heart 
f the entire plant. 
The best of planning and control will 
e in vain without proper material con- 
ol. There must be a direct alliance 
ith the purchasing department. Be- 
ore any scheduling can be accurately 
one you must have assurance that pa- 
er. cloth and board are going to be 
ailable at the scheduled time. At the 
tart of a long range scheduling. of 
ourse, the dates will be approximate 
it as the time gap closes exact dates 
ust be known to assure no delays. It 
best to have a few days cushion for 
ifety on all material to come from 
utside the plant. Good material sched- 
ling reduces inventory and increases 
roduction. 
The composition and plate making 
ork is perhaps the most difficult to 
hedule. It is customary to set a date 
plates must be ready for the 
iresses and work backwards allowing 
le time for galley proofs and page 
roofs and all the uncertain elements 
if O.K.’s that would be necessary to 
meet the final date. 


vhen 


Press schedule 


In press scheduling the standards used 
for makeready and press run should 
include time for a certain amount of 
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Hook Production 


delays for minor adjustment and mis- 
cellaneous trouble. Do not forget to 
adjust standards for weight and kind 
of papers. For press scheduling I have 
had considerable success with a control 
board that gives a visual picture of 
work on the press and ahead of press. 
It consists of a board about the size of 
a portable blackboard with legs used 
in schools. A board of this type will 
list 20 presses along the side and will 
have 10 to 15 double columns headed 
“Day” and “Night” along the top rep- 
resenting working days. Here we can 
have an overall picture to cover two 
or three weeks depending on the days 
worked per week. If no nightshift is 
used the single column is ample and 
more days can be shown. 

Each order can be pictured on the 
control board by rows of small white 
2” x 234” cards each representing eight 
hours or whatever your shifts are. Each 
card will be stamped with the order 
number in figures large enough to be 
read from your desk and still allow 
ample around the 
working. The first card should be in 
color and have written on it the de- 
tails of the order such as name, amount. 
or edition, forms and total hours. For 
example. if your orders require 480 
hours of 2/0 work and 126 hours of 
two color work you would prepare two 
sets of cards. For your black work 
stamp 60 cards and for your color work 
15 cards. The cards can be easily 
shifted for schedule changes and should 
be printed with the hours of your shift 
(8-5) so that you can check off prog- 
ress easily. Progress should be checked 


room board for 


daily from plant records used giving 
starting dates. delays and finished time. 
\ press schedule man should operate 
the control board himself where possi- 
ble to keep more directly informed 
of what is happening. 


Check Points 


For bindery scheduling it is hard to 
recommend any overall method. The 
size of the bindery is the key factor. 
Control by check points is well adapted 
for this work. Gathering is an ideal 
check point when all these machines 
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can be scheduled ahead to the 80% 
capacity then checked from day to day 
for adjustments which will be required 
in the master schedule. Even the large 
binderies will not have more than three 
or four gathering machines so the work 
can be well controlled here. Another 
good check point is when the covers 
are finished to be compared with the 
books that pass the gathering opera- 
tion. Folding of the right sheets should 
always be far enough ahead to avoid 
any gathering machine shut downs. 

The test of good scheduling is in 
your ability to complete all the various 
units of an order when needed and not 
too soon or too late. For example, the 
printed inserts and endpapers for a 
title should not be scheduled too far 
ahead of the text printing as it may 
require special storage and handling or 
may even become lost. 

There are some executives who are 
impressed with large work-in-process 
reports. It is much more advantageous 
to keep the work-in-process low and 
have work started and completed in 
the shortest possible time. The prob- 
lem of incompleted orders is an im- 
portant and dangerous one and must 
not be neglected. 

It is a good rule to avoid starting 
any work going into production with- 
out first dating it in your schedule. Of 
course definite filler work may be the 
exception. By dating every order you 
have it under control and it cannot be- 
come lost or forgotten. 

The final goal is to have materials 
flowing in as needed, equipment util- 
ized intelligently, work passing key 
check points on schedule, high qual- 
ity indicated by a minimum of work 
rejected by inspections, and deliveries 
made on schedule. To meet these goals 
will not always be easy. It requires 
time and careful thinking but so does 
every worth while achievement. It pays 
to take time and do all planning right. 
If your schedule is to be of any real 
value is must be completed with the 
best knowledge of plant conditions 
available and not just a mass of figures 
and dates that confuses rather than 
stimulates production teamwork. 
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Chicago 


Pen to Print 


An author, an editor, and a_ type- 
setter literally got on the telephone to 
project their viewpoints at the Decem- 
ber Chicago Book Clinic meeting. Us- 
ing three telephones as props, they 
pushed a mythical manuscript from 
“pen to print” to the delight of their 
audience. 

Author, The Reverend Michael Kam- 
mer, S.J. (Loyola University Press) 
who prepared the manuscript, furnish- 
ing the editor with clean copy, received 
the first telephone call. John R. Tom- 
baugh, editorial service manager (Scott, 
Foresman) in his assumed role as edi- 
tor was interested in seeing copy for 
an English High School Basic Composi- 
tion from Kammer. When Kammer told 
him the manuscript had probably been 
on his desk for a week, Tombaugh ali- 
bied that he was calling from the corn- 
er drug store. 


Who's got the copy? 


When the manuscript was found, re- 
viewed, and accepted, the typesetter’s 
phone rang. Howard Fiedler, vice-presi- 
dent (Poole Bros. Inc.) was interested 
in setting the composition. He needed 
more details besides the one bare state- 
ment that a 500-page book was wanted. 
After a few luncheon and dinner dates, 
he pried a few necessary items out of 
the publisher, like type face, how the 
job was to print, number of colors, and 
the type page size. 

Once the typesetter started the com- 


position work, the phones rang continu- 
ously between author, editor and the 
print complicating 
skyrocketing costs, and frustrating re- 
lationships. The author failed to return 
galley proofs promptly because the edi- 
tor’s assistant had made so 


shop, schedules, 


many 
changes, he had not recognized his own 
work. Marginal notes in red. black. 
and blue, incomplete instructions, no 
paste-up dummy—all these conditions 
under the rush of pressure brought the 
expediters of the mythical manuscript 
Further 
complications arose when the author 


into some hilarious situations. 


put in two frantic calls—one concern- 
ing the necessity of putting in credit 
lines under 48 illustrations! The type- 
setter talked himself out that delay by 
suggesting that the author write an 
page instead. The 
second call concerned a suggestion by 
the author to rewrite an entire chapter 
to conform with a new educational 
trend. He thought it important enough 
if the book were to compete with simi- 
lar texts. 

With the end in sight and the rush 
nullified by a promotion department 
who announced that the book was com- 
pleted too late for current promotion 
campaigns, the pen-to-print three re- 
viewed their costly mistakes and offered 
some advice. 


acknowledgement 


Author Kammer projected two ideas 
that when an author is commissioned 
to write a text, the publisher should ar- 
range or persuade him to take a short 
orientation course in the mechanics of 
editing and production. This is not so 


Uinical Reports ------------------------ 


important with the novel writer because 
the goal there is to make the book easy 
to read, pleasant to look at, and rela- 
tively durable. A text. however, is a 
teaching and learning tool and to do 
an effective job it cannot be conceived 
letterpress, matured 
with photolitho disparity and designed 
against the advice of the book’s “phy- 
sician.” The second suggestion Kammer 
made was that publishers get together 
and select a simplified style of capitali- 
zation, limiting same to beginning of 
sentences and personal names. 

Fiedler and Tombaugh put their sug- 
gestions into a booklet which was dis- 
tributed to the membership. Beside 
proof reader’s marks, the contents in- 
clude information and material needed 
by typesetter: preparation of copy as 
to paper, typing, tabular matter, special 
marking, initials, figures, 
folios, variations of type, inserts, cap- 
tions, rules, boxes, mark-up, keying, 
spacing and 


in ignorance of 


indentions, 


miscellaneous; ordering 
cuts from the engraver giving informa- 
tion about bleed, spreads, size, on angle, 
cropping, captions, keying, time, mortis- 
ing; proofs as to quantity, kind, loca- 
tions, corrections, queries, pasting, page 


make-up, foundry lockup and_ press 
changes. Several pages of printer’s 


terms follow and finally brief informa- 
tion about printing forms—the 7 kinds 
in general use. 

Fiedler completed the 
when he related the progress the 
Graphic Arts Research Foundation was 
making in the development of machines 
that would cut the cost of typesetting. 


discussion 





N. Y. TRADE BOOK CLINIC 


SELECTIONS FOR DECEMBER 1951 


Paper Binding 


Holliston Record 
Buckram 


Louvain Ivory 


Warren No. 66 Printed paper cov- 


Title Publisher Designer Manufacturer Type 
Milton & the Litera- Princeton U. Press P. J. Conkwright cp. publisher; b. J. C. Lb. Granjon 11/12 
ture of Travel Valentine 
Christmas Card Knopf Publisher's staff H. Wolff L. Electra 11/13 
Murders cover: W. A. 
Dwiggins 
T. S. Eliot Myth Schuman Robert Goldstone H. Wolff L. Granjon 11/13 


The Beetle Leg 


The Sabbath 


The Face of War 


Bottoms Up 
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New Directions 
Farrar, Straus, G 
Young 


Prentice-Hall 


Greystone Press 


John Hawkes 


Marshall Lee 


Stefan Salter 


Sidney Feinberg 





Belgrave Press 


H. Wolff 


c. Brown Bros., p. 
Livermore G Knight; 
b. Boem 


c. b. Am. Book-Strat- 
ford Pr.; p. Konecky 
Assoc., New Utrecht 
Press 


L. Granjon 10/14 
L. Bodoni Book 
12/15 


L. Caledonia 11/15 


L. Fairfield 11/13 


Glatfelter Wove RRR 
Warren No. 66 


Saturn Wove 


Hillcourt offset 


Glatfelter, offset; 
Warren Lustro 


ers over board 


Bancroft Rugby 


Columbia Mills At- 


lantic 


Holliston Novelex 
black, backbone; 
tweed midnight- 
blue, sides 


Holliston Crown 
Linen, blue 


Interlaken Arco, 
printed 4-colors 


Since there was no meeting in December, these selections were made by Walter Dorwin Teague, president of the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 
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h year at this time, it has been my 

tom to comment on the books of the 
‘t twelve months which I have par- 
ularly enjoyed or admired. I would 
e to vary this custom by adding, in 
is column, several books which sti!l 

on my night table, but which I look 
rward to with that joyful anticipa- 
yn which only the avid reader can fully 
iderstand. 

The Face Of The Earth has been com- 
ented on in such a recent column that 
) further praise from me is necessary 
)w, except to reiterate that the publi- 
tion of a book by H. M. Tomlinson 
|| always be an event, for me, in any 
ir. The Tomlinson aside then, cer- 
nly the most striking work of non- 
tion—striking in the sense that it most 
fectively combined great scholarship, 
ch imagination and fine skill in the 
ift of writing—was Rachel Carson’s 
he Sea Around Us. A sober critic hesi- 
es to use the word “‘classic,”’ but cer- 
nly Miss Carson’s book is a candidat 
t permanence. It is hard, of course, to 
sess properly the effect which the pre- 
blication articles in The New Yorker 
don the sale of the book, but I believe 
at this is once again a good example 

the enormous power of word of 
uth advertising—the contagious en- 
usiasm of readers. 

Quite a different book, but one which 
»pealed greatly to me was Sweet Cork 
’€ Thee, written with all the grace, hu- 
our and precise observation which we 
ok for in all of Robert Gibbings’ 
ooks. In our time, when it is much 
lore usual to send a photographer to 
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[he Uneasy Chair 


by JOHN K. M. McCAFFERY 


give us a picture of a time, a place, or 


an incident, it is interesting to follow 
the unique contribution to our imag- 
inative experience made by a writer who 
travels with a quick and accurate pen to 
accompany his graceful prose. As he 
does in all his books, Mr. Gibbings 
leaves the reader with an immediate 
and urgent desire to leave at once for 
the place he has been reading about. 
Any year which includes three novels 
of real power and impact is a notable 
year, and when two of the novels are 
the first efforts of young writers, the 
cause for rejoicing is great indeed. | 
have, of course, admired Graham Greene 
for many years, enjoying both his “‘en- 
tertainments” and his travel books and 
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watching with great interest his sure, 
powerful development in his novels. I 
do not know that I would claim that 
The End Of The Affair is a ‘‘better” 
book than The Heart Of The Matter, 
but it is certainly as fine. Despite the 
somewhat mixed press which the book 
received, its controversial ending did 
not disturb me and | believe that every 
author has a right to exact of his au- 
dience that “willing suspension of dis- 
belief’ which Coleridge stated was an 
essential of poetry. 

The Catcher In The Rye by J. D. 
Salinger and From Here To Eternity by 
James Jones could hardly differ more. 
Jones succeeds through the driving, in- 
cessant impact of raw power, while Sal- 
inger is oblique, evocative and subtle. 
Both, however, have the essential hu- 
man quality, compassion, which touches 
their unique vision with the universal. 
On the basis of their books alone, one 
could safely assume that both men have 
a solid and fruitful career ahead. In the 
case of Mr. Jones, however, I shivered 
a little when I read the account, in a pop- 
ular magazine, of the patrons and the 
coterie which now surround him. 

But, to return to my night table, on it 
I have three novels and two works of 
non-fiction. The novels are William 
Styron’s Lie Down In Darkness, John 
Dos Passos’ Chosen Country, and John 
O’Hara’s The Farmer’s Hotel. The other 
two are The Shelbourne Hotel by Eliza- 
beth Bowen and North With The Spring 
by Edwin Way Teale. These should bring 
the moon’s repose to the troubled mid: 
night. 
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Put our experience to 


work for you! Whether 
New York LITHOGRAPHING Corp. 
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it's a school book or 


GRAMERCY 77-3200 
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a limited edition, you 
will get intelligent 
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Printers since 1905 
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Chicago Judges for *°50 Bx” 


| 
! 






a move designed to emphasize the 
tional scope of the American Institute 
Graphic Arts, the forthcoming 30th 
sual exhibition of the °50 Books’ is 
ng masterminded by the Chicago 
Burton Cherry. director 
design and typography at the Cuneo 
ess, Chicago, and Milton B. Glick. 
ector of production at the Viking 
gen, Pe. 3. Gn 


n with Cherry supervising Chicago 


mbership. 


are serving as co-chair- 


tivities, including design and_print- 
« of announcements, catalogs, and the 
itial arrangements for the opening in 
iat city in March of this year, 

Glick is charged with the planning 
rr the over-all national organization 
rior and including the opening of the 
<hibit in N. Y., Boston. Philadelphia. 
ashington, and San Francisco. 

The New York Committee includes 
‘aul A. Bennett, Mergenthaler Lino- 
pe Co.; Henry Roberts. manager of 
e Scribner Press; and Daniel Mel- 
ier, R, R. Bowker & Co. 

Judges will be William Nicoll. form- 
rly chief designer for Scott. Foresman 
\ Co.. now director of Edit. Inc., de- 
igner of many books selected for previ- 
us “50° exhibits; E. Willis Jones, art 
lirector, formerly art director of Need- 
im, Louis and 


\ 


Brorby. designer of 
any prize-winning advertisements; Al- 
ert Kner, director of the famous de- 
ign laboratory of the Container Cor- 


oration of America. 


fypo-Visual Exhibit 
jooks were included in the January 

» exhibition by the Type Directors 
Club on “The Importance of Type in 
Visual Communications.” The showing 
it the Advertising Club of New York. 
23 Park Ave., will be divided into two 
sections one, including members’ work. 
the other, epitomizing the educational 
work which the club has carried on for 
years in their Type Talks. The latter 
part stresses the evolution of type and 
its function today. 

Lecture demonstrations in the TDC’s 
educatioanl The Nature of 
Type are scheduled to begin in March 
to run 


series on 


for eight consecutive weeks. 
Subscriptions for this series of explora- 
tions into the problems of typography 
will be $10.00. Mahlon A. Cline, 9 E. 
18 St.. NYC, is chairman of the pro- 
gram. 

The Type Directors Club. which is 


JANUARY, 1952 








headed by Joseph F. Weiler of Comet 
Press Books, may be addressed at Box 
1607 Grand Central Station. New York 
Mm, && &, 





Did you miss 
The Bookmaking Parade? 


Because of space urgently needed 
to present the analysis of the pub- 
lishing market of 1952, we regretfully 
had to disappoint you this month. 

The Parade will be back with the 
226th in the series. 


Next month’s review: 


by John Boggy 
Oxford Univ. Press 





Honor Sol Hess 

Sol Hess. who next year will celebrate 
his fiftieth year with the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company. was signally 
honored at the annual Christmas meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Graphic Arts 
Forum on Tuesday, December 11th. 

The meeting. which pointed up the 
numerous contributions he has made to 
the development of Monotype type 
faces, came as a complete surprise to 
Sol. and featured several special keep- 
sakes including the presentation to Hess 
of a gold Hamilton watch. 

Some of Sol’s oldest friends and as- 
sociates in the industry were present on 
the occasion to pay vocal tribute: 
Stanley Haigh. Vice President of Lan- 
ston, Richard Ellis, Typographic Direc- 
tor of Curtis Publishing Company and 
Frank Sherman, former Monotype Ad- 
vertising Manager and presently Execu- 
tive Director of the International Typo- 
graphic Composition Association. 

Those friends of Sol’s unable to at- 
tend the meeting will, nevertheless. be 
pleased to learn that this honor could 


Chicago ‘Fifty Books’’ 
Committee 
Left to right: Geoffrey R. 
Higgins, President, Higgins, 
Inc.; Burton Cherry, Chair- 
man, Director of Design 
and Typography, The Cuneo 
Press, Inc.; Mary D. Alex- 
ander, Editor-in-chief, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press; 


Robert Hunter Middleton, 
Director, Department of 
Typeface Design, Ludlow 


Typograph Co.; Philip Reed, 
Printer and wood engraver, 
Printing Office of Philip 
Reed. Not present: Harold 
English, Printing design and 
production authority; Wil- 
liam Fleming, Designer and 
art director; Walter Howe, 


be accorded one 
masters in the difficult and generally 
ignored field of letter design. 





of America’s great 


Hornby at Farrar, Straus 


George Hornby, formerly with T. Y. 
Crowell, Knopf, and Limited Editions 
Club, has joined Farrar, Straus & 
Young as and__ production 
manager. Jane Rorke, formerly with 
H. Wolff, will assist him. Founder and 
director of the Domesday Press, Hornby 
had also published several juveniles. 
Several illustrated books and _ special 


design 


editions designed by him have been 
exhibited in the Fifty Books and other 
AIGA book shows. 


Chieago Workshop Courses 


Following the success of the Book De- 
sign and Book Production courses dur- 
ing the winter quarter of 1951 at the 
University College. in Chicago’s loop, 
plans were announced for a new pro- 
gram starting this month. 

Max Siegel, Chicago bookseller, au- 
thor, and lecturer, will conduct discus- 
sions concerning problems of stock se- 
lection. stock control, sales promotion, 
window display. discounts, mail regu- 
lations. etc. This evening course in 
Book Merchandising begins January 8. 
and will continue for eight Tuesdays 
from 7 to 9 P.M. 

William Nicoll (president of Edit, 
Inc.) will conduct a lecture course on 
Book Design and Book Production for 
ten Thursdays, starting January 10. 
from 6:30 to 7:45 P.M. Practical and 
aesthetic elements of book production 
will be covered. emphasizing processes 
involved in problems of editorial style, 
typography, layout, makeup, illustra- 
tion, ete. 

For those who are employed in the 
publishing or related fields, and want to 
solve practical problems pertinent to 
bookmaking. a workshop course will 
follow from 8 to 9:30 P.M.. also for ten 
Thursday evenings. 

The courses are sponsored by the 
University College of the University of 
the Women’s National Book Assn. 





Director of Design and Typography, R. R. Donnelley and Sons Co.; and Harold Tribolet, Manager of Extra 


Bindery Department, R. R. Donnelley and Sons Co. 
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68 E. Alpine St. 
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CONSOLIDATED ENGRAVERS INC. 


Brass Book Stamps Embossing Dies 


Brass & Steel Stamps @ Steel & Brass Type 
656 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. GRamercy 7-7362 


Step and Thumb Indexing 
\. C. E. Finck Indexing Corp. 


157 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
CAnal 6-8063 * WaAlker 5-8447 
A plant devoted to BETTER indexing 


LAMINATORS, INC. 


LAMINATING e COATING 
Plastic Film @ Foils @ Paper e@ Fabrics 
“Let Us Solve Your Laminating Problems” 


243 Passaic Street, Newark 4, N. J. Humboldt 2-4000 





A Complete Packaging Service to the Book Industry 


(OnE, - 
“@, SLIP-CASES 
MIRO CONTAINER CO., INC. 


557 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 5, New York @ ULster 5-3040 


The New MAGNESIUM Dies For 


BOOK COVERS 
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118 West Pratt Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 
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SUPERIOR INDEXING CORP. 


108-110 WEST 25 ST., NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 


TECHNICAL COMPOSITION Co. 
Sctentifie and Technical Sook Priaters 
470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 10, MASS. 

OFFSET and LETTERPRESS 


TRIGGS 2 sce sucka 


COLOR PRINTING ' * 
CORPORATION , Catalogues 
216 West I8th St., N. Y. II “ 


CHelsea 3-9004 Promotion Literature 


Book Jackets 


TURCK & REINFELD, INC. 
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a ne ee ee 


LS TEXT & COVER PAPERS: 
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PERMi- 
COLOR 


Lining Paper 
COMMERCIAL LINING PAPER Co. 


1 
1104 PROSPECT AVE—CLEVELAND, OHIO Sampler on 


Request 


CROCKER SURFACED PAPERS 
Antique « Eggshell » Bulking 
Text Book « Bible and Coated Papers 


CROCKER, BURBANK PAPERS, INC. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


GLATFELTER Paper 
PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 


225 W. 344TH ST., NEW YORE 


Agents for 
P. H. GLATFELTER CO. PUBLISHERS’ PAPERS 


HENLYN ENDLEAF 


In STOCK — ON SKIDS 
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HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
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MEAD PAPERS 


Specialized text papers for all types of 
hard-bound books 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, INC. 
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